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LOOKING BACKWARD 


AFTER PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S DEMISE 


Y a strange coincidence, history may call it 
a tragic coincidence, two Presidents of our 
country called the Nation to arms for a devastating 
foreign war within the short period of twenty-five 
years, while at the outset of their presidential ca- 
reers it had been their intention to devote their 
energy largely to the reformation of domestic 
affairs. Drawn away from this purpose, both set 
their heart on attaining what men have long 
dreamt of but have never yet obtained: Enduring 
peace between Nations. Neither lived to see this 
hope realized. In the meanwhile neither the 
“New Freedom” of Woodrow Wilson nor the 
“New Deal” of Franklin D. Roosevelt were grant- 
ed the opportunity to enjoy the careful nurture 
and development social policies and legislation de- 
mand for their successful implantation. We may 
attain the international peace, however transitory, 
two of our Presidents thought within their reach, 
but who would have the courage to declare domes- 
tic peace and harmony are the secure fruits of the 
“New Freedom” and the ‘‘New Deal” the Ameri- 
can people anticipate to enjoy henceforth? There 
has been no true reformation either of institutions 
or morals. In fact, innovations all too hastily ex- 
temporized may lead the Nation far afield. Presi- 
dent Truman said in his inaugural speech, his 
predecessor had always looked forward, never 
back. There are situations which demand of 
statesmen and also of others they should look 
‘back, reconsider the road they have travelled, 
while contemplating the goal they are seeking to 
reach. 

The things that came to pass in our country 

about 1930 need not be repeated here. A depres- 
sion, which enveloped almost the entire world, at 
last proved even to our so optimistic people, long 
plind to the faults and sins of the capitalistic sys- 
tem, that reforms of a far-reaching nature were 
necessary. The dynamic Governor of New York 
offered to lead the peoples out of the desert of 
helpless despondency onto fields made green and 
fruitful by the sun of what was called “social 
;- 


i 


justice.” The people therefore rushed to Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt who was soon surrounded. by 
“reformers” of every shade. A group, known as 
the “Braintrust,” planned innovations not all of 
which were incorporated in the New Deal. A 
new era of American economic and social policy— 
the reaction against a century of economic libera- 
lism—had begun. 

Not many months prior to the presidential elec- 
tion of 1932, the following statement appeared in 
the New York Evening Post, for April 15, under 
the caption: “Capitalism Falls, Blanshard Says”: 

“The Academy (Political and Social Science Acad- 
emy) chose ‘National and World Planning’ as the gen- 
eral topic for its two-day program. Dr. Blanshard, a 
lecturer for the League for Industrial Democracy of New 
York City, advocated complete revision of the Ameri- 
can Constitution and the substitution of an industrial 
parliament to own and operate large-scale industry. He 
spoke on ‘Socialist and Capitalist Planning.’ ” 

“Having once captured the Government and shelved 
the Supreme Court,’ he said, “we Socialists would na- 
tionalize as many large industries as we could chew, and 
as speedily as such mastication could be accomplished. 
We would do it peacefully if possible, and we would 
do it otherwise if necessary.” 

Social unrest, of long standing in the country, 
was developing a discontent so general and resent- 
ful that the alternative to the existing system, prte- 
dicted by the speaker referred to, was indeed a 
possibility. It was then Franklin D. Roosevelt be- 
gan to steer a new course. The following excerpts 
from articles, written during his first two terms in 
office and before the second World War influ- 
enced the “New Deal,” reflect the thoughts of 
men in various camps on the economic and social 
policies pursued by a President who has added a 
new chapter to the great “Epic of America.” 

In October, 1933, to be exact, in the issue of the 
eleventh of that month, the Nation published an 
editorial on economic planning, which, it is said, 
may, in fact, be inevitable under centralized gov- 
ernment authority. 

“But whether inevitable or not, the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration must continue to move along the road chosen, 
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that is, toward increased government supervision overt 
and control of our economic activities. One can offer 
many arguments in support of this contention. One can 
say that in this era of machinery and mass production 
it has become impossible to proceed any farther along 
the road of individualism and economic anarchy; some 
sort of government supervision must take the place of 
laissez faire. One can say that big business is acquir- 
ing a valuable vested interest in the Roosevelt system, 
the right to combine, not in defiance of the government, 
but with its blessings, and that for this reason big busi- 
ness, which after all holds the only real economic power 
in the country, will become the strongest supporter of 
the Roosevelt policies. But one need only point out 
that Mr. Roosevelt cannot possibly turn back to assez 
faire, to the do-nothing policy of Herbert Hoover . . . 
He must go on, and the road can only lead to further 
concentration of economic power in the hands of the 
State. Whether such concentration ultimately develops 
into Fascism or Socialism depends considerably on the 
purpose and strength of character of the President. In 
any event, it is not only idle but misleading to suggest 
that the Roosevelt program is simply an emergency meas- 
ure designed to tide us over until prosperity shall have 
been restored.” 


Representing the North American Newspaper 
Alliance at the Democratic National Convention, 
conducted in Philadelphia in 1936, the late Wil- 
liam Allen White, a shrewd observer for many 
years of political affairs, pointed to what appeared 
to him a new system. These are White’s words 
on the subject, as published in the St. Louzs Globe 
Democrat on June 26 of the year referred to: 

“The platform of the new party will give to the 
President great reserve powers, powers purposely with- 
held from the delegates so that, as the head of the new, 
strong, Hamiltonian party, he might meet emergencies 


unfettered by platform promises. He is the platform 
—Der Fibrer!... 


“But if we do turn away from the old economic order, 
we must cement the new order with new political forms, 
we must abandon much of the old hampering political 
machinery of present-day America. The two-form eco- 
nomic feudalism, a Republican democracy, cannot live 
in the same State. Hence, in the beginning, the party 
that sponsors the new feudal Hamiltonian idea must 
leave its leaders free. That the convention today has 
done. Its platform promises are few and general.” 


As early in the New Era as January, 1934, the 
Business Week of New York, wrote: “Diverse as 
appear the pieces of the program, it steadily be- 
comes clearer they all fit into the Roosevelt vision 
of complete government regulation of American 
business for social ends.” The article had for its 
title: “Toward a Planned Society.” We quote 
from the lengthy discussion of the subject, pub- 
lished in the issue of January 6, these excerpts: 

“The Congress that left an emergency program be- 


hind it in Washington last June came back this week 
to find that the President has been using that program 


as a means toward ‘a planned social economy controlled ! 
by Government. All the branching activities which the 
Administration has initiated, inspired, and financed in, 
the interval reveal his course. This is Roosevelt's goal; .| 
he is already under way and committed by his philoso- - 
phy to go on. For weeks he has been planting the 
thought in public opinion by shifting emphasis from 
emergency action to a co-ordinated long-range policy. 
that not only suggests a design for living but implies 
that it will be enforced... | 

“The President’s ever-widening perception of the 
government’s ability to shape human affairs and environ- | 
ment is not full-fledged. Developments from week to 
week reveal that it is still growing in his own mind and 
expanding with proposals submitted by advisors. But 
all are resolved in a new definition of the duty of gov- 
efnimient. \2.r 


One of the strangest experiences of the last 
twelve years has been the strong opposition the 
policies and plans adopted by President Roosevelt 
aroused in old Dixieland. What had come to 
pass by 1937, we found reflected in a clipping, 
“The Great Game of Politics” by the columnist © 
Frank R. Kent, who, having enumerated seven 
proofs of his assertion that “the attitude of the 
South toward the policies and program of the 
Roosevelt administration is worth considering,” 
closes his article with these remarks on the sub- 
ject: 

“Now, it is submitted that these facts, not one of 
which is open to question, reveal an amazing state of 
affairs. They reveal that in that section of the coun- 
try where unanimity of support of a Democratic admin- — 
istration has been the invariable rule, a large number 
of people are in real revolt against this Democratic ad- 
ministration. They reveal that the South is anything 
but in harmonious accord with the President; that a con- 
siderable part of its press, people and politicians are 
thoroughly sick of the New Deal and do not hesitate 
to say so. It is quite clear that the only things that 
keep the revolt from being more openly manifested are, 
first, the cohesive powers of the party label and, second, 
the absence of an alternative. However, it is impossible 
to doubt that the sentiment shown in the above inci- 
dents—and others—will be reflected in the 1940 con- 
vention, as wholly opposed to a continuation of Roose- 
velt leadership or of nomination of a Roosevelt-selected 
candidate. If there is anything else to be deduced from 
these facts it would be interesting to know what it is.” 


Some months later, to be exact, on Match 4, 
1938, the historian Charles Beard in Washington 
addressed the Conference for the Conservation of 
Human Resources., As reported in the W ashing- 
ton Post on the following day, he stated: 

“With millions of unemployed voters on Govern- 
ment doles, with millions of officeholders under Govern- 
ment patronage, with the upper third of the farmers re- 
ceiving Government subventions, with railways, banks 
and other private institutions leaning on Government 
credit and loans, with the bureaucracy of the Army and 
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Navy in absolute control, the probabilities are that any 
strong political protests of the disinherited will be 
stifled at the polls and if necessary elsewhere. 


“The problem of the hour is whether intelligence and 
managerial capacity can employ the knowledge (enor- 
mous, exact, and realistic), overtake and overcome ca- 
tastrophe and can effect that wide and general equality 
of property, income, employment and cultural interest 
upon which Democracy must depend for its existence.” 

Then came the war and the demands it made 
on our markets and industries. Government soon 
made use of the new opportunity to extend its in- 
fluence into every field of the economic life of the 
people. It made itself felt to everybody and 
everywhere. During last year more than half of 
our income originated in federal funds. In large 
measure business has been serving one great cus- 
tomer who has known what he wanted, and who 
had limitless purchasing power. But this very 


customer is become our master and pastor. Not 
accidentally, but rather in accord with a precon- 
ceived notion. He is planning our future and 
seems intent on retaining the influence he has as- 
sumed in the course of years marked by two such 
disastrous events, as the great Depression and the 
World War. That the demise of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt should change the course of these 
developments, is not to be expected. Possibly 
the trend toward Stateism and State Socialism may 
be retarded for a short time. But just as political 
and economic Liberalism rolled on like another 
car of Juggernaut, once it had been set in motion, 
thus too will, what is in fact both the consumma- 
tion and negation of Liberalism, continue to 
spread throughout the world and establish a rule 
which must finally prove intolerable. 
F. P. KENKEL 


SECURITY THROUGH CO-OPERATION 


HAT’S wrong with our America?’ asks 
the worried nephew of Uncle Sam. 
“What has happened to that land of opportunity 
where men were to find security in free competi- 
tion?” 
“Bree competition is dead,” replies Pope Pius 
XI in Quadragesimo Anno: “Economie. dictator- 
ship has taken its place. Unbridled ambition for 
domination has succeeded the desire for gain; the 
whole economic life has become hard, cruel and 
relentless in a ghastly measure.” 

What man today feels sure that he will be able 
to earn a decent living for his family a year hence? 
Certainly not the businessman who knows not 
when some powerful competitor may drive him 
out of business. Certainly not the capitalist who 
_may lose his investment in a new business debacle. 
And much less the wage-earner who may sud- 
denly be deprived of his paycheck on which he 
depends for a day-to-day livelihood. Thousands 
of transient farm laborers and tenants are no less 
hinsecure. ‘They all depend on continuous func- 
tioning of the business machine for the necessities 
of life. When it stalls, they are helpless. Even 
so the farmer is dependent on domestic and for- 
‘eign markets, and a drop in prices, over which he 
thas no control, may bankrupt him. As individual 
producers and consumers depending on a mone- 
‘tary income for a living, they ate all victims of 
economic insecurity. 


Among nations, ruled by those in power, such 
insecurity breeds international wars; among the 
dispossessed, bloody revolutions. When men 
must ceaselessly search for security, material in- 
terests tend to dominate the spiritual, and eco- 
nomics dominate human life. The experiences 
and the ever-present fear of destitution undermine 
character—Dickens said: ‘Poverty makes us 
mean’’—and hinders the free development of per- 
sonality. It leaves man mentally too oppressed 
to cultivate properly and to enjoy the religious 
and cultural activities that are part of natural hu- 
man living. And Pius XI utters the crowning con- 
demnation of economic insecurity in his encycli- 
cal Q. A.: “It may be said with all truth that 
nowadays the conditions of social and economic 
life are such that vast multitudes of men can only 
with great difficulty pay attention to that one thing 
necessary, namely, their eternal salvation.” 

Of course that is not to say that God’s grace 
is ever insufficient for man to save his soul. But 
religion was never meant to be an antidote for 
inhuman social conditions. God so made men 
that they would naturally co-operate with their 
fellowmen for mutual advantages, before all se- 
curity. He certainly never intended that men 
should live the distorted, insecure life they lead 
today. 

But what is this natural economic security that 
man should enjoy? It is not a high standard of 
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living, because even the most powerful producers 
who control our economy must fight for survival 
just as ceaselessly as any other. Nor is it the so- 
cialistic dream of sudden security. But, as Mich- 
ael de la Bedoyere said in the Catholic Herald: 
“I mean something much more fundamental, 
much more human, much more worthy of man. 
I mean that each and every person should feel 
assured, as he enters life, of being able by his 
work to marry and found a family which can be 
maintained in that degree of comfort as will en- 
able the whole family to develop, enjoy their 
work, plan their future and die in peace, feeling 
that those they leave behind will possess the same 
chances.” 

People once enjoyed such security. In pre- 
industrial times, the majority had a piece of land 
on which they produced a large part of what was 
needed to sustain the members of their household. 
The landless artisans, who were organized in 
guilds, dealt directly with consumers and pur- 
chased the necessities of life in a market where the 
just price prevailed. Everyone’s right to a living 
was respected. These people lived in a consumer- 
controlled economy with economic security—if 
not plenty—for all, except when catastrophies or 
wars interfered. Human greed was ever present, 
but it was kept in leash by moral considerations 
and wise legislation. 

On top of revolutionaty changes of a religious 
and moral nature came the machine, enabling a 
few enterprising producers to profit by making 
things cheaper than could the artisans. Soon there 
were thousands of hungry unemployed ready to 
work for the producers at the wage offered. Thus 
the consumer lost his security when he lost con- 
trol of production—when he traded the security 
of self-sustenance on the land for the insecurity 
of a monetary income. Instead of production be- 
ing determined by consumers to meet human 
needs, it was determined by producers to make a 
profit. Consumer needs became secondary. 

Industrial capitalism expanded until now, for 
the first time in history, man has it within his 
power to produce plenty for everyone. That 
much it has contributed to the progress of man- 
kind. But this potential plenty is more than off- 
set by the curse of insecurity. Everyone depends 
for a livelihood on a business machine that is peri- 
odically put out of order by human folly. Then 
men taste the bitter, fruit of insecurity in world- 
wide depression and—worse still—war. 

The unnatural state of society today is certainly 
man-made, so it must be within the power of men 


of free will to set it right. Pope Pius XI points 
the way in Q. A.: “It is therefore very necessary 
that economic affairs be once more subjected to- 
and governed by a true and effective guiding prin- - 
ciple... More lofty and noble principles must be 

sought in order to control this supremacy sternly 
and uncompromisingly: to wit, social justice and» 
social charity.” . 

If justice and charity were the guiding principle 
of economic life, the consumer would enjoy natu- 
ral security. Everyone would get his due; each 
would freely help his needy neighbor. But we 
must find some way to express this ideal in eco- 
nomic life—a way that would once again set man 
above business by changing the motive of produc- 
tion from profit to human needs. Then consum- 
ers could produce what they needed, when they 
needed it. That raises the basic economic ques- 
tion: how can the consumer again get control of 
production ? 

For the majority to adopt self-sustenance on the 
land would be highly impractical, if not impos- 
sible. We would hardly be willing to abandon 
the industrial machine that has made possible the 
production of plenty for all. Part-time or full- 
time homesteading have their place in society, in- 
asmuch as they afford a large measure of security 
for those who can, or care to so live. But they 
do not solve the distributive problem for those 
who are left behind. And then, even the home- 
steader would be dependent on the business ma- 
chine for part of his income and, ultimately, his 
security even. 

Wage-earners have long been seeking security 
in collective bargaining. While they have won 
recognition of their right to sell their labor col- 
lectively, they will never obtain control of pro- 
duction by bargaining as producers. It does the 
consumer no lasting good for a labor union to 
force a raise in wages when the employer retains 
the power to cover this increased cost by raising 
the price of the goods the consumer must buy. 
Collective bargaining can only intensify producer- 
consumer conflict and leave the powerful pro- 
ducers still*in control. ~~ 

Pope Pius XI proposed that employer-employee 
relations advance beyond their present status of 
collective bargaining to a co-partnership con- 
tract. He said in Q. A.: “In the present state 
of human society, however, We deem it advis- 
able that the wage contract should, when possi 
ble, be modified somewhat by a contract of part 
nership, as is already being tried in various way 
to the no small gain of both the wage-earners and 
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employers. In this way wage-earners are made 
sharers of some sort in the ownership, manage- 
ment or profits.” 

Under this contract, employees would exercise 
their right to share the interests and profits which 
they help earn. But their share in management 
would not always enable them to produce what 
they needed. If the employer could make no 
profit on a needed article, the employees could not 
force their demands—even by a strike—because 
that would only cut off their income. Unless they 
could get a controlling share of capital ownership, 
consumer security would still depend on continu- 
ous employment and production controlled by 
willing producers. 

The Pope’s co-partnership contract could be in- 
troduced into industry at any time, and would 
benefit the consumer insofar as it eliminated em- 
ployer-employee conflict. But industrial em- 
ployees are only part of the consumer body. Real 
security for all consumers will come only when 
they control production. Certainly they have a 
right to produce for their own needs if they want 
to. To do so, they must unite on the basis of 
their common interest as consumers of the necessi- 
ties of life. Whether they are farmers, wage- 
earners, or white-collar workers, they should not 
allow the illusion of conflicting producer inter- 
ests to keep them from group action. They must 
make use of the Pope’s principle of social justice 
and charity to inspire union for mutual ‘Security. 

Consumers can find a practical expression of 
this guiding principle in co-operative enterprise. 
Bishop Griffin of Trenton says in “Catholic 
|Churchmen and Co-operatives”: “In the field of 
economics, co-operatives promote economic inde- 
pendence and security based on social justice. By 
ttraining men to practice self-reliance and mutual 
| self-help, they promote democracy. Co-operatives 
}encourage unselfishness and the practice of the 
love of neighbor. They teach men to give some 
)of their own labors, their knowledge and material 
tassets to promote the common good.” 

These self-help associations, called co-opera- 
itives, can be used to provide any goods or services 
[that consumers need. The most common ex- 
samples are insurance, credit, consumer goods and 
housing. Usually co-operative units are formed 
within vocational units and must start providing 
‘these things for themselves in a modest way, de- 
:pending on the amount of capital they can raise. 
By getting the goods and setvices at cost, the co- 
hOperators soon save enough of their income to 
igradually build up larger and larger business in- 


stitutions until their share of such enterprises suf- 
fices to give a consumer-controlled tone to the 
economy. Then through fair competition, the co- 
ops will keep all business institutions serving hu- 
man needs. Production for use will have sup- 
planted production for profit. 

Such a consumer-controlled economy must not 
be confused with the State-controled economy that 
is so widely promoted today. The Socialists say 
that if the consumer turns over control of pro- 
duction to a “democratically-elected” government, 
all production would be for use and not for profit. 
That is possible, but then the State would be one 
huge producer and the consumer would still not 
have the security of independent control. The in- 
dividual’s needs would too often be sacrificed to 
the collective needs of the people. On the other 
hand, co-operative enterprise affords every indi- 
vidual participation in the ownership and control 
of production and distribution. Real economic 
security originates in the people, not in the State. 

Many independent businessmen and skilled em- 
ployees fear that their fate would be the same in 
a co-operative economy as it would under Social- 
ism. But there is a fundamental difference. They 
are all consumers and would be among those who 
control production. And it would be to the best 
interest of the consumer body to employ and ade- 
quately reward those who have talent for specia- 
lized occupations. Then, for the sake of effici- 
ency, managers and employees could share the 
fruit of their labor with their employer. It is in 
such a consumer-controlled economy that the 
Pope’s co-partnership plan would work to per- 
fection. In the productive process, the employer, 
which is the consumer body, would share owner- 
ship and profits with the employees, who are part 
of the consumer body. 

Msgr. Ryan outlines the result of this ideal set- 
up in his “Distributive Justice’: “This arrange- 
ment would go farther than any other system 
towards reconciling the interests of producer and 
consumer. As producer, the worker would obtain, 
besides his wages, interests and profits . . . As con- 
sumer, he would share in the profits and interests 
which would otherwise have gone to the private 
distributive enterprises. In this way the producer 
and consumer would each get the gains that were 
due specifically and respectively to his activity and 
efficiency.” 

Then would all the people be working together 
for their mutual security. They would control 
the business machine and keep it functioning to 
serve human needs. No longer would consumers 
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live in perpetual fear of being deprived of their 
livelihood because an economic system, falsely 
orientated, has once again broken down. Of 
course co-operative enterprise alone cannot cure 
all our economic ills, but it can play an important 
part by applying Christian principles to the trans- 


action of business. And insofar as it brings about 
a consumer-controlled economy, it will provide the | 
natural security that will enable man to rear a . 
normal family and fill their need for religion and ~ 
culture. 

ALPHONSUS DIEMER 


A MONUMENT TO MUTUAL AID AND 
CHARITY 


HEN, almost eighty years ago, the German 

Catholics of Chicago determined to found 
an Orphanage, they could not realize what their 
noble intention would lead to. A little more than 
sixty years after the first buildings of the institu- 
tion had been erected on the prairie at High 
Ridge, some ten miles from the center of the city 
of Chicago, as it was then, the Rector of the 
Angel Guardian Orphanage, Fr. George Eisen- 
bacher, could write in his Annual Report for 
1930: 

“For new buildings and improvements, for the 
purchase of St. Henry's Church and other proper- 
ties, two million dollars were expended in the past 
fifteen years. The means for such purposes must 
be raised through our own activities, the Orphan- 
age Florist, the Orphanage Press, the Catholic 
Young People’s Friend, the cemeteries and gifts 
of friends. No money from the County or the 
Catholic Charities were used for new buildings or 
improvments. As a matter of fact, County and 
Charities together did not contribute enough to 
cover the deficit of the operating costs of the in- 
stitution. Every year amounts ranging from $20,- 
000 to $45,000 had to be supplied through our 
own efforts.” 

In fact, in 1944 a deficit of $60,000 had to be 
met; the increase was due of course to the ad- 
vance of prices for commodities of all kind and 
of wages. 

Two occupational schools: the Ketteler Manual 
Training School for Boys and the Catherina Kas- 
per Industrial School for Girls are a distinguished 
feature of this orphanage. In these schools chil- 
dren of proper age are prepared for their life 
work. They leave, equipped not merely to make 
a living but to sustain themselves in the world as 
staunch Christian men and women. For more 
than fifty years past the Orphanage has conducted 
greenhouses while later a well-equipped print 
shop was added and has served to train typo- 


gtaphers and printers. In this department boys 
are kept at work four hours daily, while another 
part of the day is devoted to their high school 
studies. A large part of the flowers raised in the 
Orphanage’s greenhouses are disposed of at the 
four cemeteries, owned by Angel Guardian 
Orphanage. The founders of this institution 
planned from the beginning that any surplus St. | 
Boniface Cemetery would yield, should be used 
for the benefit of the institution. Since then St. 
Marty, St. Joseph and St. Henry Cemeteries have 
been added to the burial ground where rest so 
many of the German Catholic pioneers of Chi- 
cago. 

Appointed President of the Board of Directors 
of the institution in 1913, Father Eisenbacher con- 
cluded that in the future the cottage system should 
prevail. And this plan was carried out in spite of 
added building costs and the disinclination of the 
Sisters in charge, who were opposed to the erec- 
tion of separate units, not connected with the com- 
muntiy rooms, the Chapel, center dining rooms, 
etc. Today the Sisters would not wish to return 
to the former condition, because the cottage sys- 
tem has proven most beneficial. Fr. Eisenbacher 
states in his report for last year: ‘Not only the 
health of the children improved under the new 
system, better training and education were also 
made possible.” The health record of the insti- 
tution is an excellent one; in the past fifteen years 
only four children died in the Orphanage, al- 
though on an average nine hundred children were 
provided for every year. 

As far as is known, 263 boys, former pupils of 
the Orphanage, are in the armed service of the 
country; five have been killed in action. Several 
have attained officers rank; one, Dominic Parise, 
an ensign in the Navy, was seriously injured in 
battle. Rev. Vincent Smith, C.M., who received 
his education in Angel Guardian Orphanage, has 
been commissioned a Chaplain in the Army. 
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During the past year the institution harbored 
at one time or another 864 children all told; 469 
boys and 395 girls. At the end of the year there 
were 655 children in the institution. The cost of 
Operation was $227,439.06. To this sum the 
Angel Guardian Orphanage Society contributed 
$59,963, while relatives of the children paid 
$22,675.60. Counties which placed children in 
the institution, compensated for services rendered 
by paying $87,761.76, while the balance of money 
needed to operate the institution came from Cath- 
olic Charities of Chicago and from miscellaneous 
income. 

After years of experience in his present posi- 
tion, Fr. Eisenbacher is still of the opinion that the 
Group System grants advantages of an outstand- 
ing kind. At the time of its introduction at Holy 
Angel Guardian, one hundred children continued 
to live under the old system, because of lack of 
foom in the new buildings. “Great was my sur- 
prise,’ the Rector wrote us sometime ago, “when 
at the end of the first year a comparison of the 
height and weight records of the different groups 
demonstrated that the children living under the 
congregate system (unitary buildings) were fif- 
teen percent below standard. Those who enjoyed 
the advantage of the Group System, but lived in 
the old buildings, were almost up to the average, 

while those in the new buildings, cottages, were 
twenty percent above. The same results prevailed 


F the many writings of Bishop v. Ketteler of 

Mainz, his treatise on “Liberty, Authority 
and Church,” to which he added the explanatory 
sub-title: ‘Discussions on the Great Problems of 
the Present,” deserves particular attention at this 
/time. The questions to which he devoted his 
‘attention in the early sixties of the last century 
‘are with us still, in an accentuated state, in fact. 
Autocracy in a new form, exercised by a State 
‘vastly more powerful than any monarch has 
been in Christian times, is today threatening to 
undermine and destroy liberty and every authority 
outside of its own. 

In the U.S.S.R. the Communist Party, en- 
trenched in a powerful bureaucracy, has governed 
‘in absolutistic fashion for almost thirty years and 
will continue to do so for hundreds of years pet- 
lhaps. Once in power, a system such as that in- 
augurated in Russia by the Bolsheviks may endure 


over a number of years, although all of the chil- 
dren received the same food and general care. 
Under the Group System, however, they receive 
gteater individual attention, and in addition those 
placed in the new buildings had the advantage of 
better air and light.” 

The children do not, however, fare better only 
physically under the new system; it has been ob- 
served that they make greater progress in their 
studies, are more easily controlled, due to the per- 
sonal influence of the Sister in charge of each unit. 
Rules may be relaxed because the children take 
pride in their own home and are more content and 
happier. It is true, the cost for buildings is great- 
er, but, so Father Eisenbacher contends, on the 
other hand, the cost of the food and clothing is 
less, because the Sisters are in a position to exer- 
cise better control and thus avoid waste by the 
children. 

At this time it is well to remember the history 
of this outstanding institution. It was founded 
and aided by a group of plain people, advised by 
priests such as Fr. Peter Fischer, of pioneer days, 
later on Msgr. Aloysius Thiele, and for the past 
thirty years Fr. Geo. Eisenbacher, who has suc- 
ceeded so well in extending the usefulness and 
efficiency of this orphanage. We have in this case 
another proof that mutual aid, directed by charity, 
is capable of accomplishing extraordinary things. 

FP) Ke 


FUNDAMENTAL TO CIVIL LIBERTY 


for centuries. Turkish rule over all Asia Minor 
and large parts of south-eastern Europe has had 
a long, terrible history. Its power was not broken 
by the people yearning for freedom; it rotted away 
and was weakened by the attacks of Catholic pow- 
ets, while Calvinist Holland and also England be- 
friended the Turks at every turn. This shameful 
betrayal of Christianity and the peoples of west- 
ern Europe is not sufficiently known. 

Both Naziism and Fascism had arrogated to 
themselves and exercised to the greatest extent 
possible to them autocratic control of the cultural, 
political and economic life of the people, leaving 
as little authority and influence as possible to any 
political subdivision, corporation or group. What 
the monarchs of France and the rulers of German 
states had not been able to attain, although they 
had the will to do so, was accomplished in the 
twentieth century at least in two countries with-_ 
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out encountering great opposition. A warning to 
other nations not to permit themselves to be be- 
guiled by promises to give the common people 
what they have never yet enjoyed, the power to 
dictate and an Elysium, which was by Homer 
placed on the western edge of the world! 

It is particularly Ketteler’s chapter on “‘Self- 
rule,” or ‘“Self-administration,’ in the book re- 
ferred to, should be read. Because should Catho- 
lics dare to promote energetically the corporative 
system proposed in Quadragesimo anno, they 
would soon discover, we believe, that they had 
aroused the ire of a lot of yellow jackets, i. e., left- 
ists and leftist New Dealers who do not want to 
hear of anything which may interfere with their 
plans of a decidedly socialistic nature. Ketteler, 
on his part—and_ his social philosophy is ours— 
insists that the right of self-government in all 
spheres, “the right of self-determination in the 


Warder’s Review 


A Since Reward 


WAS outstanding leader of the British people 
on the road that is intended to lead to So- 
cialism is Professor Harold J. Laski, who exercises 
his influence on the American mind chiefly by his 
contributions to the Nation. Among other things 
written by him, in this instance for the New 
Statesman, and kept in our morgue of newspaper 
and magazine clippings, there is a discussion of a 
book on “Soviet Russia,” by E. Strauss, published 
in 1941. At a time, therefore, prior to the public 
acclaim Russia receives from her present allies. 


The article appears to us significant particu- 
larly for certain admissions and views, the former 
of which Professor Laski would, at the present 
time, not publish, we believe. ‘““There is,’ he 
wrote toward the close of his discussion of the 
book, “‘little Democracy and less liberty in the 
Soviet regime; it is, in essence, as Mr. Strauss says, 
‘the dictatorship of the bureaucracy.’ ”’ 


Continuing, Professor Laski expresses an opin- 
ion over which we need not quarrel. He says: 


“But in the light of the events of the past few 
years we ought to have become aware that liberty and 
Democracy depend upon two things—security, both na- 
tional and international, and an expanding economy, 
now unobtainable within the class-relations of capitalism. 
Security has never been enjoyed by the Soviet Union; 
and the contraction of capitalist economy produces Fas- 
_cism, which is, above all, the suppression of the liberal 


family, in the community, in the Province [ with 
us the States of the Union}, in the corporation con- _ 
sisting of men, is the essential character of politi- . 
cal and social liberty. Where it is lacking, there” 
is no liberty.’””*) | 

The Constitution of the United States is well 
suited to grant, where necessary, and to foster and 
to protect always the right the great German 
Bishop spoke of and defended so valiantly. But 
this right needs to be protected and defended at 
this very time. This is what is happening before 
our very eyes: The change from one economic and 
social system to another. Its promoters do not 
hesitate to ride rough-shod over rights and insti- 
tutions which hamper the extension of their plans. 
It is well to remember that a democratic form of 
government is not in itself a guarantee of true 
freedom and rights. 

FOPARS 


Democracy characteristic of expanding capitalism in the 
interests of privilege.” : 

It is the further statement, expressing agree- 
ment with Mr. Strauss’ remark, that ‘the demo- 
cratization of the Soviet Union depends upon a So- 
cialist revolution in the West,” we referred to 
above as a view of a significant kind. For Profes- 
sor Laski states: . 

“That revolution, in its turn, depends upon the utter 
defeat of Hitlerism. But that defeat will serve no pur- 
pose, in Russia as elsewhere, unless it leads to the emerg- 
ence of an economics of abundance. And that, in final 
analysis, is only another name for Socialism.” 

So it’s revolution and Socialism are to come 
out of this war, should Radicals and Progressives 
succeed in fooling the people into the belief that 
from both would result abundance. We are sup- 
posed to add to Liberty and Democracy the bless- 
ings Soviet Russia now enjoys under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, where the masses have not, 
certainly, had abundance or any kind of security, 
for that matter! 

The utopian socialists of the last century were 
unable to demonstrate their far more simple 
schemes of a communistic nature were capable of 
realization. In the end the evolutionary Socialism, 
patterned after Marx, will prove a colossal failure, 
paid for at a price dictated by the madness of its 
disciples who believe themselves Prometheans cu 
according to a heroic pattern. 


1) Ketteler. 


Freiheit, Autoritat u. Kirche. 
1862, p. 87. 


Mainz; 
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The "Recreation of Adam” 


i> the “Postscript” to his Autobiography Eric 
Gill relates an experience the moral of which 
will not be lost on our readers at this time. The 
Catholic artist had been invited to design and ex- 
ecute the British Government’s gift for the adorn- 
ment of the building which was to house the 
Council of the League of Nations at Geneva. 
Why it should take the form of a work of sculp- 
ture, Gill did not learn, but he went to Switzer- 
Jand to see the structure and to discuss the proj- 
ect with the politicians and secretaries on the spot. 
It was then he discerned that his art was to be 
applied to a frieze, fifty-five feet long and about 
eight feet high. “Of course,” he relates, “it in- 
stantly occurred to me that the most suitable sub- 
ject in the world, and one which would go very 
well in the space was “The Turning out of the 
Money Changers.’”’ 

No one but an idealist or a cynic would have 
thought of making such a proposal, except in ex- 
pectation of creating a scandal. But Eric Gill sub- 
mitted his plan and tried to explain to the Secre- 
tary General, formerly in the French Ministry of 
Finance, and to other people, that before all the 
League of Nations ought to be engaged upon 
ridding Europe and the World of the stranglehold 
of finance, both national and international. This 

seemed to him obvious and in his innocence he 
thought the League of Nations would jump at 
the idea. “I didn’t mean,” he explains, “that in- 
ternational bankers were the cause of all evil, but 
that the money making motive was paramount in 
our affairs so that all valuations other than in 
pounds, shillings and pence were neglected. Con- 
sequently commercialism was not only rampant 
in every little village, as it was in every little 
heart, but also in all government departments 
and in international affairs.’ He finally admits: 
“The idea was received quite coldly.” In the end 
the suggestion was turned down, ‘‘because it was 
too Christian.”!) Nothing specifically Christian, 
he was told, would do, ‘‘for fear of giving offense 
to the Jews and the Turks and others.” A sub- 
iject from the Old Testament, he was told, ‘would 
be acceptable as that book was in good order 
with all except atheists, and we needn’t worry 
sabout them.” Today, with the Communists in the 
forefront of the political stage of the world the- 
tre, we presume the Pentateuch and all the rest 
wof the Old Testament too must be taboo! 


1) Eric Gill. Autobiography. N. Y., 1941, pp. 262-263. 


State, 


Finally, Eric Gill produced what he described 
as ‘a colossal representation of the recreation of 
Adam with a grand text proclaiming the over- 
mastery of God” .. . ‘located in the middle of that 
monstrous exhibition of dead architecture and 
pseudo-modernity,” the now empty palace of the 
League of Nations! 

“A recreation of Adam’! Who but anti-Christ 
could have conceived this idea! And what else 
but the incarnation of paganism could this recre- 
ated Adam be? ‘The noted artist did not appar- 
ently realize the full meaning of the idea he rep- 
resented in stone: Having rejected the Incarnate 
Word, the world puts its faith in Adam recreated! 
What must his works be like! 


Plebiscites 


T is well Dr. Hermens has called attention to 

the perfidious use made of plebiscites in the 
nineteenth century.') ‘The example supplied by 
Napoleon III, who had recourse to this expedient 
when he thought the day had come to te-estab- 
lish in France the imperial throne, was on several 
occasions soon afterwards adopted by one of the 
most unscrupulous statesmen of Europe in the 
last century, Count Cavour. But because his 
achievements accorded so well with the political 
and anticlerical tendencies of the day, his accom- 
plishments were acclaimed by the world. Liberals 
applauded when his schemes ended in the rape 
of Rome. 

Not alone the question of disposing of sundry 
rulers, who stood in the way of King Victor Em- 
manuel’s ambition to rule all of Italy, lead to the 
use of the plebiscite by the King’s Prime Minis- 
ter, but also the necessity to cover up the scanda- 


lous concession Napoleon HI had wrung from 


that Monarch, the cession to France of Savoy, the 
cradle of his house! Cavour himself said of this 
plebiscite, it was “of the kind the French know 
how to make.’”’ And this, although he had previ- 
ously employed in Tuscany the same means of de- 
ception, to which the French resorted. Cavour 
instructed his intimates in that Duchy: “Every ef- 
fort must be made that by the use of all means 
possible the desire of the country to be annexed 
may be demonstrated.” And, of course, this 
plebiscite was a success!) 

France at that time had for its minister to the 


1) Social Justice Review, April, 1945, p. 5. i 
2) Nostitz—Rieneck, R., S.J. The Italian Unitary 
Stimmen d. Zeit., Oct., 1915, p. 39. 
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Holy See the Duke of Granmont, who was greatly 
disturbed by the thought the Piemontesians (i. e., 
Cavour and his party) would carry out the plebis- 
cite also in Savoy. He feared, the tactics used in 
Tuscany and Bologna would again be made use 
of there. Granmont had been French minister at 
Turin, the residence of Victor Emmanuel before 
the King moved on to Florence and Rome. His 
knowledge of affairs there led him to believe that 
nowhere else was civil liberty, guaranteed by law, 
more generally ravished than in Piedmont. 


It was by such means the unification of Italy 
was accomplished amidst the acclaim of Liberals 
everywhere. The Catholic historian, Father 
Kraus, although Cavour’s admirer, admits that the 
most serious reproach raised against this statesman 
in his unscrupulousness.') Nevertheless, Lord 
Palmerston, another evil spirit of European diplo- 
macy in the nineteenth century, declared the 
Italian to be the greatest of all statesmen, whose 
name would live forever in the grateful remem- 


which was known as ‘“‘the Holy Roman Empire's 
sand-box.” To the number of twenty thousand 
they settled in and around the capital of the im-. 
poverished realm ruled by the Great Elector. 
Their influence on Prussia has been emphasized 
and exalted by historians, while the loss to France 
of so large a number of intelligent and active’ 
people is made responsible for some of the mis-. 
fortunes that befell the country. But while the 
Baroque was erecting great new churches evety- 
where in all Catholic parts of the Empire, the: 
Calvinists in Berlin were, like our own Puritans, 


men who devoted themselves to practical affairs. 


Prussian royalty too was not much given to the! 
building of monumental churches. The economy 
of Frederick William I (he died in 1740) was, 
as Lord Acton remarks, ‘‘so rigid that, with an in-. 
come of seven million thalers, he spent five on 
his armaments.” So there could not have been: 
available much money to spend on the rearing of: 
grand churches which were, to mention another: 


reason, not in harmony with Calvinistic views. 
When ultimately, in the course of the eighteenth: 
century, Rationalism came to predominate, it also: 
found a home in Berlin, from where the notorious: 
Nicolai exercised a baneful influence throughout: 
Germany. Again, therefore, little thought was 
given to breaking the sky-line of Berlin by church 
towers. 

Calvinism and Rationalism undoubtedly influ- 
enced the development of what has come to be 
known as ‘‘the Prussian spirit.” The dynasty alone 
could not, in spite of Frederick the Great, have 
carried out the policies which in the end made 
of the Prussian King a German Emperor, after 
Austria had, in 1866, been forced out of the con- 
federation by what was a civil war. It is an inter- 
esting historical reminiscence that Rome alone 
protested, when the Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire, in 1700, bestowed kingship on Frederick 
I, and continued to speak only of a margrave of 
Brandenburg until after the death of Frederick 
HI, in 1786. All Catholic powers acknowledged 
the new title and disregarded the protest. 


brance and admiration of generations of men. 

Both Cavour and Palmerston are in great part 
responsible for the separation of public policy and 
international diplomacy from morality. And their 
corrupting influence has continued to make itself 
felt up to the very present. 


Berlin’s Sky-line 


OME forty years ago a noted German publicist, 
Karl Jentsch, remarked: “The negative pole 
of the religious axis of the earth must evidently 
be situated somewhere in the vicinity of Berlin.” 
Of this opinion we were reminded by a state- 
ment we came across in one of Lord Acton’s ‘“‘Lec- 
tures on Modern History.” Having remarked that 
religion had less power over Prussian people, 
meaning, as he explains, “the people of Branden- 
burg and its vicinity,” the Regius professor in the 
University of Cambridge continues: ‘To this day 
the sky-line of Berlin is more unbroken by church 
towers than that of almost any other city.’*) 
Why this should be so, Lord Acton does not 
attempt to explain. The following reasons are 
offered with the intention to throw light on both 
his and the German essayist’s observations. Berlin 


Addressing a British audience a well known 
Catholic physician remarked: “Unless the legiti- 
was a poor place, which had greatly suffered in the mate birth-ate of this country rises, any ational 


Thitty Years War, when the Huguenots, driven 4g put the Beveridge Plan into operation will 


from France by Louis XIV, reached the country merely mean creating a ramshackle Cone 


workhouse half-way along the road to destruc 
tion.” 


1). Franz X. Kraus. Cavour, Mainz, 1902, p. 84. 
2) Loe. cit., London, 1906, p. 285. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


PANY peace settlement which fails to give fun- 
dantental importance to a mutually agreed 
organic and progressive disarmament, spiritual as 
well as material, or which neglects to ensure the 
effective and loyal implementing of such an agree- 
ment, will sooner or later show itself to be lack- 
ing in coherence or vitality. 
Prius XII 
Christmas, 1943 


The secularization of education is a modern de- 
velopment. In the ages of faith secular control 
of the process was not heard of, not even thought 
of. But the unaided human mind is so fallible 
that constant repetition can establish a fallacy as 
fact. This accounts for the popular acceptance of 
secular control. In some circles secular control is 
taken for granted, and the Church is looked 
upon as an intruder in a sphere that was once ex- 
clusively her own—education. : 


PAUL E. CAMPBELL!) 


London, and everything that happened; Rot- 
terdam, and everything that happened to Rotter- 
dam; the cities of Europe destroyed by the Ger- 

-mans—and for a long time we wondered how 
such things could happen. The Italian‘cities, the 
German cities destroyed by our planes—we may 
have wondered about that destruction also and 
whether anything could be left standing in Eur- 
ope and whether the peoples of Europe would 
find any homes in which to live if ever they ceased 
wandering along the roads. But now we do not 
wonder any more about what the Germans ruined 
and what we are ruining. We do not wonder or 
argue about the past or about the present or about 
how to win the war without making Europe a des- 
ert. We know now that the sum of the angles 
of any triangle . . . and that “the best way to cre- 
ate road bottlenecks through key cities is to topple 
buildings into the street.” Easy things to know 
once you think of them, formulate them, or some- 
one else formulates them for you. This now has 
been done. And so this is the war as the war is 

now and there is no more arguing about it. 


C.uG. PAULDING 
li The Commonweal") 


1) The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, February, 


1945, p. 362. 
2) Terror Bombing. March 2, p. 485. 


The Conference of representatives of the Unit- 
ed Nations and others interested in world affairs 
to be held at San Francisco should mark an epoch 
in the history of international relations. The fu- 
ture of the world will greatly depend upon its 
deliberations. Whether or not the rulers of na- 
tions have learned anything since the last world 
devastating war remains to be seen. That war 
it will be remembered was one to end all wars. 
High moral sentiments find expression in moments 
of tribulation. 


We have little confidence in formal decisions 
and agreements unless they have behind them the 
character and the will to give effect to them. 
Every one is calling for international co-opera- 
tion. Are the world rulers, and indeed are the 
people of democratic countries as a whole, co- 
operatively minded? Even under the Dumbarton 
Oaks scheme is there not the danger of Govern- 
ments associating to secure advantage over other 
Governments and peoples? 


The Canadian Co-O perator’) 


A tiny despatch from the International Labor 
Organization in London whetted the appetite for 
more news. The heading said “Tripartite Groups” 
were planned. The name would be no mystery 
to the large audience that packed Columbus Hall, 
Toronto, a year ago to hear a speech on post- 
war social reconstruction by Bishop Haas. The 
“three parties” are employers, labor unions and 
the Government who, it is urged, should form 
councils in each industry to regulate the affairs of 
that industry by methods of peace instead of by 
methods of war, such as the strike. 


The I.L.O. resolution referred to international 
industrial councils. This is rather a new idea and 
we may be inclined to think that the more press- 
ing need is for councils within the nation. How- 
ever, it is encouraging to Catholic social reform- 
ers that the principle of vocational organization 
is receiving so much attention. 

Whether these should represent two parties 
only, the employers and the employed, or three 
parties, including the Government, is debated 
among Catholics. Bishop Haas is definitely for the 
tripartite system. He thinks that Government 
could be helpful to industry and need not seek 
to dominate; other Catholics think that the job 


- belongs only to the people engaged in the indus- 


try and that the Government should remain out- 
side, while reserving, of course, its powers to veto 


1) Brantfort, Ontario, March, 1945, p. 4. 
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any group action which would be contrary to the 
interests of the community as a whole. 

The debate at London showed that the work- 
ers wanted tripartite committees while the em- 
ployers favored the bipartite character. The Brit- 
ish Government delegate preferred bipartite com- 
mittees . .. Whatever be thought about the two- 
party or three-party question it is gratifying to 
know that the I.L.O. is thinking along the lines 
of industrial councils. HENRY SOMERVILLE 

The Canadian Register 


There is a great similarity between the Europe 
of today and the Europe of the fourth century of 
out era. Then as now it had been devastated from 
end to end. Imperial Rome had a building pro- 
gram comparable to the extravagant schemes of 
which we hear so much today. The object then 
as now was to divert public attention from the 
series of follies which had brought about the 
threatened collapse of the Empire. We have built 
up something like a comparable system, including 
amongst them votes for women, who must neces- 
sarily be, if the race is to go on, its mothers as 
distinct from its warriors. Looking back on the 
recent past the most striking feature is the lack 
of foresight that has characterized the public men 
of the leading countries of the world, and as for 
the electors, unless we are glad to regard them as 
quite unintelligent, it raises the question: Can 
Caucus Governments solve any problem? 


The Statist) 


“Great Britain,” Churchill has said, “would be 
able to recover after the war only by a large re- 
lease from the bonds and controls imposed by the 
war.” He added: “No restrictions upon well-estab- 
lished British liberties can be tolerated. Control 
for control’s sake is senseless.” He said further 
that the country would continue to fly the flag 
of free enterprise. 

If the head of our own Government would an- 
nounce a creed with words with as unequivocal 
meaning as Churchill’s and along the same lines, 
a great deal of the fog that envelops post-war 
America would clear. The feeling is altogether 
too strong in this country that intrenched bureau- 
crats and special interests are working hard for 
control simply for control’s sake, and that it will 
require a good deal of struggling to rid ourselves 
ofits. CARLTON A. SHIVELY 

The New York Sun 


1) An Independent Journal of Finance and Trade, 
London, March 38, 1945, p. 182. 
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Fragments 


A S long ago as 1841 Francis Lieber remarked j 


in his “Essays on Property and Labor”: “It is 


surprising how easily every agitation or presump- | 


tuous theory started in foreign parts is introduced 
into this country.” 


—— 


The collectives (in Soviet Russia) have been 
pictured as the most modern achievement of the © 


twentieth century, David J. Dallin writes. But 
their chief elements are derived—and not acci- 
dentally—from the hoary past. “A feudal-military 
system,” said the Right leaders to Stalin. 


At the end of an editorial: “Mr. Churchill 
on Communism” the China Monthly, of New 
York, poses this opinion: “Comparing these diver- 
gent statements made by Mr. Churchill, one can- 
not help but sense the gravity of the power politics 
still advocated by some of our principal Allies, 
So long as there are power politics, ignoring jus- 
tice, there will never be any just and permanent 
peace.” 


—_—_— 


If we may believe Bascom N. Timmons, chief : 
of Arkansas Democrat's Washington Bureau staff, — 
Spruille Braden, “under consideration as a possi- 
ble envoy to Argentine, when the United States 
recognizes that troublesome (!) Latin-American — 
nation, is a liberal and a toughie.” In fact, so — 
Timmons says, “he is the brightest spot in the 
whole confusing picture, and if appointed would 
take no nonsense from our Argentine neighbors.” 
Such is the language of jingoism which has 
proven so harmful ‘to our relations with Latin | 
America. 


“Some businessmen speak of labor,’ R. T.- 
Hoslam, Director of Standard Oil Company (N. 
J.), states in a brochure, ‘‘as they would of a gang 
of saboteurs loose in their plants. And some 
labor leaders speak of management as though its _ 
sole purpose in life was the subjugation of work- 


” : 
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Intemperance, it has been said, is one of those 


causes which tend most powerfully to disturb the _ 
equal distribution of property. 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Unheeded Papal Admonitions 


Q)% the threshold of the fifth year of the war, 
that is on Sept. 1, 1943, Pope Pius XII 
broadcast to the world his appeal to reconsider 
the words of warning he had spoken but a few 
days prior to the beginning of hostilities in 1939. 
“To many who remained deaf to our appeal,” 
the Pope said, “sad experiences and the devasta- 
tion that meets their eyes today show how full 
of truth was Our warning and how Our forecast 
corresponded to the reality that was to be. Our 
words on that occasion were inspired by impartial 
love for all peoples without exception and by a 
vigilant anxiety for their welfare.” 

Almost two years later, as the representatives 
of the allied Nations are engaged in an effort to 
bring some kind of order out of the terrible chaos 
into which six years of war have thrust the world, 
the people have reason to remember the Pope’s 
admonitions, to which the rulers have heretofore 
refused to give heed. ‘Today, as in 1943, it is 
true that never was the Scriptural exhortation, 
Receive instruction, you that judge the earth, 
more urgent than in this hour when the tragic 
reality of things speaks for all. Even to a greater 
extent than in the year referred to are men “‘en- 
tering into themselves to meditate, their eyes 
fixed on the ruins. It is true wisdom to encour- 
age them and sustain them in their trial. To dis- 
courage them would be fatal blindness. 

“Everywhere men’s minds are being alienated 
from the cult of violence as they see in the horrid 
harvest of death and destruction its deserved con- 
demnation. In all nations there grows an aver- 
sion to the brutality of the methods of total war 
which tend to pass beyond every just limit and 
every norm of divine and human law.” 

But, this too is true and must be remembered: 
“After so many violated treaties, after so many 
broken argreements, after so many broken prom- 
ises, after so many contradictory shifts of pur- 
pose and action, confidence between nations has 
fallen so low as to weaken and discourage every 
generous resolve.” Therefore, all men of good 
will should, as did Pius XII on September 1, 
| 1943, “turn to those whose concern it is to pro- 


Procedure 


Action 


any misinterpretation of its readiness and will to 
make peace, as well as against other possible re- 
pertcussions. Do not shatter or smother the peo- 
ple’s yearnings for peace by acts which instead 
of promoting confidence would rather give fresh 
fuel to the fires of hate and stiffen the will to re- 
sist. Give all nations the well-founded hope of 
a world peace which will not affect their right to 
live or their sense of honor. Make clear beyond 
all possible doubt that your conclusions agree 
honestly with your principles, and that your acts 
correspond wholly with your declarations of in- 
tention. Only thus will it be possible to create 
the certain atmosphere in which the people less 
favored at a given moment by the forces of war 
can believe in the re-birth and growth of a new 
sense of justice and amity among the nations and 
can draw from this trust the natural consequence 
of a greater confidence in the future, without hav- 
ing to fear lest they compromise the survival, the 
integrity, or the honor of their country. 

“Blessed are they who with disinterested resolu- 
tion help to prepare the soil in which sprouts and 
flowers, grows and ripens, the sense of interna- 
tional trust and justice .. . 

“Blessed are they who keep themselves and 
their people free from the restrictions imposed by 
Pteconceived ideas, by the influence of uncon- 
quered passion, and by inordinate egoism and by 
unlawful thirst for power. 

“Blessed are they who hearken to the suppli- 
ant appeal of the mothers who gave life to their 
children, that they might grow up in the Faith 
and in generous endeavors, not that they might 
kill or be killed. 

“Blessed are those who listen to the anguish- 
laden pleadings of families stricken by enforced 
separation; who hearken to the ever more insistent 
cry of the common people who after their much 
suffering and mourning ask for nothing more than 
peace, food; and work. 

“Blessed, finally, are those who understand that 
the great task of the new and true order among 
the nations is not possible of fulfilment without 
taising our eyes to God and keeping our gaze 
fixed on Him Who as the Ruler and Guide of 
human events, is the Supreme Source, Guardian 


mote meetings and arrangements for peace,” and 
| say to them: 

| “Real strength need not fear being generous. 
| It always has the means of securing itself against 


and Judge of all justice and all right.” 
On the same occasion Pius XII declared, toward 
the end of his address: 
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“But woe to those who in this tremendous hour 
are not fully conscious of the bitter responsibility 
for the fate of the peoples, who are promoting 
hate and conflict among men, who are building 
their poweron injustice or who oppress and tor- 
ture the unarmed and innocent. The wrath of 
God will descend upon them in full to the end.” 
—All this is as relevant and true today as when 
these words were spoken. As with one voice all 
men should at this time raise their voice in prayer 
and repeat the Pope’s supplication: 

“May it please Our Divine Redeemer, from 
Whose lips went forth the cry, ‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers,’ to enlighten those in power and the 
leaders of peoples. May He direct their thoughts, 


On Government 


Leadership in a Democracy 


ANS irreligious and immoral people cannot be 
without a warden, who puts its affairs into 
order. Abusing its rights, it deserves nothing 
better than to lose them. That is why some have 
asked themselves, in our democracies, whether the 
dictatorships have only faults. At any rate it was 
the democratic abuses, especially the distribution 
of riches, which have turned away the hopes of 
some nations to the other side, and so they have 
accepted, at least for a try, some dictatorship. 

Therefrom comes the wish, more and more 
openly expressed in Britain, in the United States, 
in Canada, that the democracy of tomorrow be 
more respectful of the salutary institutions and 
more fair to all, to the uninfluential and the la- 
borers as to the rich and the powerful. In other 
words, we demand a democracy more impregnated 
with morals and religion. That is what the Church 
demands of any political system, for without re- 
ligious faith no political system protects against 
injustice and malice. 

St. Augustine had a wonderful comprehension 
of these truths. He explained with much tact the 
conditions necessary for all forms of government: 
“If a people is earnest and moderate, and if be- 
sides it cares so much for the common welfare 
that everyone prefers the public good to his own 
advantage, then it would be good to establish a 
Jaw that this people should choose its own magis- 
trates for the administration of the republic. But 
when this same people perverts itself so that the 
citizens put their advantage before the public 
good, when they sell their votes, when, corrupted 


their sentiments and their deliberations. May He 
give them in body and soul the vigor and strength | 
to overcome obstacles, lack of trust and the dan- 
gers which lie strewn on the path of those who - 
would prepare and achieve a just and lasting 
peace. 

“May their wisdom, their moderation, their de- 
termination and their lively sense of benevolence 
succeed in diffusing a ray of comfort ..., and give 
to the surviving victims of the cruel conflict as 
they bend beneath their overpowering burden of 
sorrow the happy hope that their deliberation 
and efforts mark the opening and dawn of a new 
era of brotherly reconciliation and peaceful, in- 
dustrious reconstruction.” 


by ambitious men, they leave the administration | 
of the republic in the hands of villains and crimi- 
nals, then, if there could be found an upright and 
also powerful man, this man would do well to 
take from that people the power to distribute the 
offices and to concentrate that power in the hands — 
of a few men of good will, or even in the hands - 
of one.” (De libero arbitrio, chap. 6.) 

St. Augustine says everything in a few words. 
His reflections, so solid as simple, guard against 
any exaggerated enthusiasm for this or that politi- 
cal form. But one thought follows most clearly 
from the teaching of St. Augustine, namely, that | 
much virtue and disiaterestedness are necessary in 
the free or democratic governments. The words 
of the great teacher should be meditated by those | 
who, in certain countries, are trying to found po- 
litical liberty on the ruins of every faith. How do 
you want a people to exercise broad rights, after 
you have rendered it incapable by confusing its 
ideas and corrupting its morals? Reason and jus- 
tice, you say, are elected in the elections, are repre- 
sented in the representatives? Why do you eradi- 
cate that reason and that justice from the heart of 
society from whence they are to come? You sow 
a wind, and you shall harvest storms. 

The Church does not scold democracy. But 
she is determined to preach to it as to any other 
system of government. Because, in a sense, all the 


people govern; she preaches justice, morals and 
religion to the entire people. 


J. M. Ropricug, CARDINAL 
VILLENEUVE, O.M.I. 
Archbishop of Quebec 
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Youth Welfare 


A New Opportunity 


17 is desirable, we believe, parents and educators 
should know of the opportunities available to 
young men and women seeking vocational train- 
ing. The “blind alley” still prevails and too many 
young people choose an occupation more or less 
at random. Our societies could render a neces- 
Saty service to their members and the members of 
their parishes by making known information re- 
garding little known opportunities to prepare for 
life’s work. 

At present fellowships for graduate work in 
health education are being offered to qualified ap- 
plicants by the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, in co-operation with the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, the Surgeon General 
has announced. These fellowships for the fall 
term of college, 1945, are being awarded to meet 
present and future needs for trained health edu- 
cators in schools, communities, and local, State 
and Federal health departments. Men and wom- 
en between the ages of twenty-two and forty who 
are citizens of the United States and who hold a 
bachelor’s degree from a recognized College or 
University may apply. 


Expert Opinion 
BX/ AT is today unfortunately a problem of 
serious concern, juvenile delinquency, was 
discussed at the Hearings on the Department of 
Justice Appropriation Bill for 1946, conducted be- 
fore the Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
ptopriations, House of Representatives. Because 
of the request for additional funds for the Federal 
Prison System, a number of officers and employees 
of this particular branch of the Administration 
appeared to explain and comment on that need. 
A veteran in the service, James V. Bennett, was 
called on to present facts and figures regarding 
‘the increase in Federal prison population which 
‘rose by about 2000 over a twelve-month period. 
‘In the course of his explanatory remarks Mr. Ben- 
‘nett spoke of the problem of juvenile delinquency 
as it affects the Federal System, which, let us add, 
‘is concerned only with juvenile transgressors of 
federal laws. Nevertheless there were 3,526 cases 
disposed of last year under the Federal Juvenile 
| Delinquency Act; a 57 percent increase over the 
‘number brought into the Federal courts during 
1943. As to their age: they were seventeen years 
ot younger. 
As the hearing proceeded, the question regard- 


Fellowships will lead to a master’s degree in 
public health. The twelve months’ training period 
will consist of nine months in the School of Pub- 
lic Health at the University of North Carolina, 
Yale University or the University of Michigan, 
and three months field experience in community 
health education under supervision. Applicants 
must meet the requirements for admission to the 
Schools of Public Health. Training in science, 
sociology, education, and psychology, plus experi- 
ence working with people are desirable prerequi- 
Sites. 

The fellowships provide a stipend of $100 a 
month for twelve months, full tuition, and travel 
for field experience. Candidates must pay their 
travel to and from the University at the beginning 
and end of training. 

“The existing shortage of trained health educa- 
tors and the demand for expansion of health edu- 
cation activities indicated both in this country and 
abroad highlight the need for qualified personnel 
with a thorough understanding of both public 
health and education,” the Surgeon General has 
said. 


ing the causes of juvenile delinquency was brought 
to the fore. To the statement of Congressman 
Butler B. Hare, of South Carolina: ‘“This juvenile 
delinquency problem is a big problem,” Mr. Ben- 
nett replied: “It certainly is.” Continuing their 
questions and answers, there resulted what fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Hare. As you suggest, a large percentage 
of these boys come from broken homes, and so 
forth. You will also find a considerable number 
come from the best homes in the country. 

Mr. BENNETT. Correct. 

Mr. Hare. Indicating that the juvenile delin- 
quency problem cannot be attributed to any one 
particular set of factors. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. Hare. It would be interesting to note 
from your study of this great problem what sug- 
gestions you have to make. 

Mr. BENNETT. Well, Mr. Congressman, I 
think you are quite right in saying that a number 
of persons who are getting into Federal courts 
for violation of Federal laws, like the illegal wear- 
ing of the uniform, come from fine homes where 
there is a lack of discipline, where the child has 
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been overprotected by one member of the fami- 
ly or another. It seems to me that our experience 
under the Selective Service Act has shown that 
the overprotected child, or the mother that over- 
protects her child, is almost more of a menace to 
her children than is the negligent mother. It is 
hard to choose between the two. There ought to 
be neither. 

It seems to me that we do not lay enough stress 
on the fact that perhaps some of the measures we 
are taking to keep youth under control nowadays 
need re-examination. Some of the things we 
have been advocating perhaps need reconsidera- 
tion. 

I have no single or easy solution. I do not think 
there is a solution to the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency any more than there is to the problem 
of crime. It is a perplexing problem which must 
be attacked from many angles. 

I do feel that we can do more than has been 
done. If we can arouse right-thinking individuals 
to study this problem and do some of the things 
we all know will help, then perhaps progress can 
be made. It is a matter of interest on the part of 
the parents and the community in the future gen- 
eration. 


Threat of Taxation 


In Defense of Co-operatives 


\\ eal the Royal Commission, appointed to 
inquire into the question of taxing co-op- 
eratives in Canada, met earlier in the spring, there 
were at hand Catholic promoters of the movement 
to defend the organizations against the attempt to 
impose upon them an unjust burden. In Quebec, 
for instance, the Superior Council of Co-operation 
of the Province presented a brief, which was read 
by Fr. Georges Henri Levesque, O.P., of the fac- 
ulty of social science of Laval University in that 
city. Regarding the question at stake, the speaker 
said: “Because co-operatives enjoy an immunity 
from taxation, some are afraid that they will de- 
velop to the point of supplanting other forms of 
enterprise with the result that the State will 
eventually lose important sources of revenue. To 
this objection, the history of the last century is 
already an answer since it shows quite clearly that 
co-operation cannot invade all types of economy. 
And even in supporting that it would do so, the 
disbursements saved to the State must always be 
considered before concluding that it would be the 
loser.” In general, the representatives for the co- 
operative movement stressed the consideration 


Mr. Hare. Do you find in your study, Mr.. 
Bennett, whether or not any of this can be at-, 
tributed to any broken-down rules or regulations; 
or established rules and regulations in our educa-' 
tional system? a. 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not know that I would like! 
to put my finger on any one thing of that kind. 
Juvenile delinquency—in fact, all crime—is the: 
result of many shortcomings in people and in our’ 
culture.) 

Because this is so true, because 2 number ‘of’ 
factors are responsible for this sad phenomenon, , 
juvenile delinquency should be considered a mat-: 
ter of general concern. It serves no good purpose: 
to put all blame on the family, when, in fact, the: 
family is sick, parental authority undermined,, 
feminism exalted. Nor should religion and the: 
churches be blamed, whereas for two hundred! 
years past the influence of both has been under-- 
mined. And what of the influence the slums,, 
low wages, uncensored films, cartoons, magazines 
and books exert on youth? Moreover, brother, ; 
to what extent have you concerned yourself with, 
these problems, although your personal salvation: 
depends on the performance of your duty to pro-- 
mote the public weal? 


that surpluses merely represented savings of mem-- 
bers and,are not profits. To tax these savings,, 
they maintained, would cause double taxation of’ 
the income of the members. 

Before all, however, the speakers quite gener- 
ally stressed what should be the predominating: 
virtue of co-operation, the quickening of the spirit: 
of solidarity and service. “Each co-operative is a 
miniature democracy,” Father Levesque said. 
“Each co-operator learning to do his duty better in 
his co-operative organization is better trained to 
accomplish this in his political life. Co-operators 
have, moreover, always considered democratic 
education as an essential condition to their suc 
cess. They make it a rule to have democratic con- 
trol.” And since co-operation “is much more than 
a mere economic enterprise, it becomes in fact a 
new way of life.” The speaker furthermore re- 
minded the Royal Commission that the State had 
seen itself forced during the war to exercise multi- 
ple controls. “If it wants to realize these after the 
war,’ Father Levesque said, ‘we foresee an abso- 
lute /aissez-faire which would be as dangerous as 
an over-controlled economy. Co-operation seems 


1) Dept. of Justice Appropriations Bill for 1946, 
Hearings, etc., Washington, D. C., 1944, pp. 150-52. 
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to us to be the middle path. The part of con- 
trol released by the State would be assumed and 
assured by these intermediary organizations which 
are essentially democratic.” 

In behalf of Credit Unions representatives of 
the Federation des Caisses Populaires Desjardines 
argued that the Government “must favor the ex- 
pansion of these popular institutions in every pos- 
sible way.” The brief said it would not be in the 
public interest to take measures that would hinder 
their development, limit their services or reduce 
their vitality. The summary recalled that the co- 
Operative movement in the field of savings and 
credit in America began at Levis, across the St. 
Lawrence from Quebec, at the end of 1900. To- 
day, there are 900 Caisses Populaires Desjardins 
in the Province with assets of more than $100,- 
000,000. In addition there are more than a thous- 
and Credit Unions in other Provinces of Canada. 

“These Cazsses are so important in the economy 
of Quebec that their disappearance would be a 
mortal blow to laboring and farming classes,” the 
brief said. “These institutions bring to their mem- 
bers a spirit of initiative and thrift that cannot be 
attained by any other institution.” 


The Land 


Farmer and Knight of St. Gregory 


VERY phase in the interesting life of Mr. 
Michael Mohr, K.S.G., for many years Presi- 
dent of the CV of Kansas, is delineated by Msgr. 
William Schaefers in his article, “Knight of the 
Good Earth,” published in St. Anthony Messenger 
for February. The author traces Mr. Mohr’s career 
from his native Nattenheim, on the Moselle, to 
the present day, and also his career from a ten- 
ant farmer to the ownership of over one thousand 
acres of land. 

Msgr. Schaefers makes it sufficiently clear, how- 
ever, that ‘the only U. S. farmer made a Knight 
of St. Gregory,” has by no means considered the 
accumulation of land his chief aim in life. He 
speaks of the knighted farmer as a great reader 
and says he had “learned quickly, and from the 

beginning took an active part in helping to pro- 
mote the interests of the Kansas farmers.” But 
not that alone. ‘“‘The same driving interest in 
_ things agricultural that makes Mike Mohr a pro- 
_ gressive farmer has characterized his Catholic life. 
The Catholic parochial school system has never 
had a more staunch supporter than Mike. To this 
day, he fetches a great load of his grandchilden 
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Briefs presented to the Royal Commission at 
Halifax dwelt on the benefits the Maritime Prov- 
inces had derived from the efforts of St. Francis 
Xavier University to introduce and promote co- 
Operation to the farmers and fishermen of that 
part of\the Dominion, Rev. Charles J. Forest, of 
Larry’s River, a parish priest since 1918, said that 
before the establishment of a producers’ co-opera- 
tive there, most of the fishermen were in debt to 
merchants, were unable to pay their taxes and gen- 
erally in a deplorable financial condition. Today 
they were selling through their co-operative fresh 
lobsters at six to seven cents more a pound, with 
the result that most of them were free of debt.. 

Something to be remembered by any one con- 
templating the organization of a co-operative 
among the people new to the movement was 
brought out by the same priest, when he said that 
prior to the attempt to found the organization in 
1932 the fishermen had devoted four years to the 
study of co-operation. Cae ‘25 aes 

Every brief vindicated the mission of co-opera- 
tives and the services they are rendering the peo- 
ple and the common good. | 


—there are forty-three altogether—to the parish 
school every day. ‘This daily chore,’ he says, 
‘helps to keep me young and parish-school-mind- 
io bie 

While the article states that Mr. Mohr had 
served the interests of his parish as a member of 
the Church Committee, “it was as a leader in the 
work of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
that Mike came to be known beyond the State of 
Kansas. For almost forty years he has been a 
superb Central Vereiner and has regularly attend- 
ed Conventions all over the country, often times 
booked as a speaker on the program, and always in 
the thick of floor discussions. The name ‘Mike 
Mohr’ is a household word wherever the Central 
Verein exists. He was President of the Kansas 
Branch of this Society,’ thus the account con- 
tinues, “for eighteen consecutive years and he is a 
Trustee at the present time.” 

The article by Msgr. Schaefers closes with a 
statement that the Bishop of Wichita, Most Rev. 
Christian H. Winkelmann, had been so well im- 
pressed with the circumstances of Mr. Moht’s life 
that he requested the Holy Father to confer upon 
this Catholic Kansas farmer Knighthood. 


5 OC TAGE 


Catholic Social Action 


1 Eesaoaee in April there was held at Montreal a 
conference on “Christian Vocational Organi- 
zation.” It was sponsored by a number of French 
Canadian organizations, including the Institute of 
Pius XI, the Professional Association of Indus- 
trialists, the Canadian Catholic Workers’ Federa- 
tion, the Catholic Farmers’ Union, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the Federation of Catholic 
University Graduates, etc. Most of the speakers 
are prominent lay leaders. 

The organization of the conference was arranged by 
the Secretariat of the Canadian ‘“Semaines Sociales” ; 
its president, Father Archambault, S.J., made the open- 
ing address. 


| Dis Nees evidently needs watching 
even in a country as Catholic as Ireland. This 
appears from the words of Dr. Cohalan, Bishop of 
Cork, who, in the course of an appeal for co-oper- 
ating with the. St. Vincent de Paul Society de- 
clared: 


“Kindred to the clothing of the poor is the provision 
of meals for their children. At a recent Rotary meet- 
ing a scheme for providing public meals for children 
was announced. This would be very objectionable from 
the Catholic point of view. Children are part of the 
family, every family should have enough income to 
maintain the children, the children should have their 
meals at home, or else a meal in school, which takes the 
place of the parents, and if help is needed it should be 
given to the family as by the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety. The withdrawal of children from their homes to 
be fed at public centers is highly objectionable, and it 
is not necessary in Cork. I call on the Catholic poor of 
Cork not to allow their children to go to these meals.” 


UITE extraordinary as were the accomplish- 

, ments of the Catholic Rural Life Conference 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis for the first ten 
years of its existence, the eleventh Annual Report, 
for 1944, again records achievements as import- 
ant as those of any other previous twelve months’ 
period. Total disbursements amounted to $52,- 
753.16, while operations costs were nominal. 
Considerable sums were allotted to individual 
patishes toward meeting expenses for vacation 
schools, bus maintenance, repair of school build- 
ings, Sisters’ salaries, etc. Total receipts amount- 
ed to $54,502.68. 

Contributions were received from Archbishop Glen- 
non and a large number of diocesan priests, parishes in 
St. Louis and some in other parts of the diocese; from 
institutions, organizations and lay benefactors. Since 
the inauguration of the Conference, more than four hun- 
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dred thousand dollars have been collected and devoted 
to the assistance of rural parishes. In fact, no less than 
twenty parish schools have been established and pro- 
vided for during those eleven years. Furthermore, aid 
was extended toward building eighteen rural churches. 


NG gee the Tuam Parish Council early 
in the spring of this year, Most Rev. Dr. 
Walsh, Archbishop of Tuam, said he believed 
more strongly than ever in Muintir na Tire and 
asked the people to realize the good work that 
could be done by a Guild in every parish. 

Peace and order, he said, would not come through 
bureaucratic planning, nor through a League of Nations 
based on selfishness and irreligion, but through a fe- 
turn to the tenets of the Gospel, through the practice of 
the charity of Christ. Muintir na Tire took account of 
the dignity of the Christian family and of the import- 
ant réle filled by the parish in the life of the people. 
It sought to join together the people of each parish in 
mutual understanding, help and charity, to teach every 
citizen that he did not live for himself alone, nor for 
his own advancement, but that all were members of 
the community, brothers of Christ, belonging to His 
Mystical Body, and that, therefore, each one had a duty 
to the community and to his fellow men. 


Co-operation 


RGANIZED a little over five years ago, the 

Consumer-Farmer Milk Co-operative with 
offices in Long Island City, New York, recently 
purchased a new milk plant at New Paltz, Ulster 
County, New York. Since 1943 the organization 
has operated a plant at Belle Mead, New Jersey. 
Both plants have been bought out of earnings and 
improved. 

According to an announcement addressed to mem- 
bers by this Co-operative’s President, all Belle Mead 
producer-patrons are members of the organization and 
share in its savings on a patronage basis, as do the con- 
sumer-members. The farm patrons of the New Paltz 
plant have been offered membership on the same basis. 
Both producers and consumers share in the dividends; 
last year a total dividend of $27,593.52 was declared 
to all members ; $7,336.95 went to producers: 


Wages and Hours in the Printing Trades 

@: July 1, 1944, ‘straight-time union wage 

rates for printing trades workers in 75 cities 
averaged $1.34 hourly—2.5 percent above July 1, 
1943. Book and job workers averaged $1.25 an 
hour and newspaper workers $1.51. About half 
the union members received raises during the 12 
months. All printing-trades workers averaged 39 
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straight-time hours weekly—39.7 for book and job 
workers and 37.5 for newspaper workers. 


Initial overtime pay was generally time and a half. 
Paid vacations covered 60 percent of book and job and 
86 percent of newspaper workers. Usual vacation after 
one year of service was one week for book and job work- 
ers and two weeks for newspaper workers. 


Collective Bargaining 


ON January of the present year Union agree- 
ments covered 14 1/3 million persons—ap- 
proximately 47 percent of all wage earners. In- 
cluded are 65 percent of manufacturing and 33 
percent of nonmanufacturing wage earnets. 

Some 6% million workers were under closed- or 
union-shop agreements and 3% million under those re- 
quiring maintenance of membership; over 4 million 
were not subject to union-membership requirements. 
Almost 6 million workers were covered by some form 


of check-off. 


International Trends 


T a meeting of the All-India Trade Union 

Congress held in Madras on January 22, a 
resolution was adopted, inviting the essential or- 
ganization of the Soviet Trade Unions to send a 
delegation to India. 

The resolution further sent fraternal greetings to the 
workers of Britain and noted with satisfaction that 
British workers were demanding the release of India’s 
leaders and the establishment of a National Govern- 
ment. It welcomed the proposal of the British Trade 
Unions to send a delegation to India. 


Farm Population’s Fluctuations 


pp HE population living on farms increased by 
about 350,000 between April and July of 
1944, then decreased by almost 300,000 between 
July and October. According to estimates pre- 
pared jointly by the Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, there were 
25,700,000 civilians on farms in October, 1944. 
The July figure of 25,980,000 reflects the increase 
in farm population that goes with the seasonal 
rise in agricultural employment during the sum- 
mer. Even the July peak, however, is lower by 
4,410,000 than the number for April, 1940, be- 
cause of the general decline in the farm popula- 


tion during the war period. 


group) 


The group in which changes since 1940 have been 
most marked is the males of military age. The number 
i8 to 34 years old (approximately the military age 
decreased from 4,143,000 in April, 1940, to 
2,250,000 in April, 1944, a decrease of almost 2,000,- 


Dy. 


000, or 46 percent. There would have been an increase 
of about 350,000 in this age group if there had been no 
pee from farms and no withdrawals to the armed 
orces, 


\ Co-operative Farming 

REQUEST that the Dominion Government 

amend the Veterans’ Land act.to provide for 
the use of land and other grants for co-operative 
farm projects, was contained in a resolution passed 
by the legislature of Saskatchewan. Introduced by 
I. C. Nollet, the resolution also asked that the 
provincial Government give consideration to as- 
suming responsibility for the organization and ad- 
ministration of such projects. 

The resolution envisions a new form of agricultural 
tenure. It recognized that the system of farming in 
Saskatchewan was due for a change, said Mr. Nollet. 
The intention is evidently to demonstrate the virtue of 
collective ownership in agriculture. 


Security of Employment and Income 


(ee employment or annual wages 

were provided for approximately 42,500 
workers by agreements in effect during 1944—71 
percent of such workers being employed by small 
companies in the service and distributive indus- 
tries as against 29 percent employed in manufac- 
turing industries. 

Some plans guaranteed a specified number of weeks’ 
or hours’ work each year; others guaranteed a weekly 
income throughout the year regardless of employment 
fluctuations. Most plans were limited in scope; some 
restricted the guaranty to particular groups of workers; 
others provided less than a year’s guaranteed employ- 
ment; and some permitted the employer to cancel or 
reduce guaranties under specified circumstances. 


State Sickness Insurance 


Rees ISLAND has the only State sickness- 
insurance program in operation in the United 
States. From April 1, 1943, to March 31, 1944—- 
the first year of operation—32,624 persons te- 
ceived benefits totaling $3,881,162. Benefits are 
payable on workers’ yearly earnings up to $1,800 
and tange up to a maximum of $364.50 for a 
period of 21 weeks in one year. A tax of one 
percent on wages finances the system. Nine-tenths 
of the working population of the State are cov- 
ered. 

Between May 10, 1942, and October 31, 1944, contri- 
butions totaled $10,213,128; after payment of benefits 
the reserve was $2,758,685. Recommendations have 
been made to place the fund on a safe actuarial basis. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


WISCONSIN CATHOLICS AND 
THE CIVIL WAR 
(Concluded) 


N the beginning of the war, Louis Harvey, Sec- 

retary of State for Wisconsin, asked Bishop 
Henni to permit Father George T. Riordan, of Ke- 
nosha, to be chaplain of the Seventeenth Wiscon- 
sin Infantry because Colonel John Doran and his 
men desired him.*) The bishop agreed to release 
him for army work, but for unknown reasons 
Father Riordan never became a chaplain. When 
the news of the appointment spread, however, the 
Milwaukee. Sentinel commented, “In thus con- 
forming to the popular wish, the bishop gives an 
impetus to the cause and considerably facilitates 
the organization.” In the several States there 
were many organizations of Irish soldiers, and, 
since this regiment represented the Irish of Ws- 
consin, it is easy to understand why an Irish priest 
was desired. Moreover, Father Riordan was well 
known throughout the State as an orator on con- 
troversial subjects, and therefore he was desirable 
for his leadership.*) 

Regardless of Riordan’s talents, the Irish regi- 
ment had to content itself with a French priest, 
Father Napoleon V. Mignault. Like Riordan, he 
also had left Massachusetts to work in Wisconsin 
at Hudson, Chippewa Falls, and Duck Creek. As 
eatly as November 18, 1861, he showed his in- 
terest in the Irish by giving a lecture in Cole’s 
Hall, Watertown, on “Irishmen at Home and in 
America.” In the course of the talk he contrasted 
the condition of the people in Ireland with the 
liberties of Irishmen in America. After empha- 
sizing the evils of British rule abroad, he exhorted 
his hearers to do as the Germans, French, and 
Norwegians were doing—to support the Consti- 
tution against the traitors who were trying to dis- 
member a republic that had brought to all noth- 
ing but blessings, prosperity, and honor.1°) On 
December 11, 1861, he was commissioned for the 
Seventeenth Wisconsin, and he remained in the 

8) Doran was born in Ireland in 1814. In 1844 he 
came to the United States and in 1847 was elected city 
attorney of Milwaukee. In 1851 he was elected to the 
state assembly. When his regiment was mustered in 
on March 15, 1862, it numbered 941 men. When or- 
dered to the front, the regiment mutinied because it 
had not been paid. The regiment was eventually as- 
suaged, and it fought valiantly at the battle of Shiloh. 

9) Father Riordan was born near Queenstown, Ire- 
land. He studied at Maynooth, St. Sulpice in Paris, 
and finished at St. Mary’s in Baltimore. In 1845 he 
was appointed the first pastor of Springfield, Mass.; 


in 1848 he was in Cambridge, Mass.; in 1853 he was 
stationed at the cathedral in Boston; in 1856 he! was 


army until February 9, 1864. Since both soldiers: 
and clergymen frequently served only short terms 


in the army, the record of Father Mignault is re- 


markable. he le 
consin and spent several years in Titusville, Pa. 


When and where he died remain a mystery to the 


writer. 

The third and last Catholic chaplain from Wis- 
consin was Father Francis Fusseder. Born in 
Austria, he came to the United States as a young 
man and finished his studies for the priesthood in 
Wisconsin, where he was ordained by Bishop 


Henni in 1850, six years before St. Francis Semi- 


nary opened its doors. When the war broke out 
he relinquished his parish at Port Washington, 
with the consent of his bishop, in order to serve 
his adopted fatherland as chaplain of the Twenty- 


After the war was over, he left Wis- . 


fourth Wisconsin, a post which he held from— 


September 3, 1862, until July 28, 1863. In July, 


1864, after a year’s respite, he signed up with the 


Seventeenth Wisconsin, and thereby became Mig- 
nault’s successor. Father. Fusseder remained in 
the army until July, 1865. 


After the war was — 


over, he labored fruitfully for many years in Beay- 


er Dam, where he died in 1888. 
Although Wisconsin could boast no prominent 


Catholic institution, such as Notre Dame Unt-— 


versity, which played a large rdle in the war, it 
did have one school upon which the bishop spent 
his affection and on which he staked his hopes. 
That was St. Francis Seminary, near Milwaukee. 
It had opened in 1856 and by the time of the war 


had an enrollment of about one hundred candi- 


dates for the priesthood. The minutes of St. Jo- 
seph’s Lyceum, a student forum, indicate that such 
speeches were delivered as, “The Horrors of the 


‘Civil War,” and “Our Civil War,” while the rec- 


ords of a similar group, St. Michael’s Lyceum, 
disclose that a debate was held on the question, “Is 
Slavery Justifiable?” The affirmative side carried 
off the laurels. Shocking as this may sound, many 
churchmen have been of that opinion, both in the 
Middle Ages and in recent times. The fact that 


at the cathedral in Milwaukee; later he was pastor of 
St. Raphael’s, Madison; and during the war he was in 
Kenosha. He died at Oshkosh in June, 1868. Sea 
Sentinel, February 3, 1859, February 13, 1860, Octo- 
ber 30, 1861, November 5, 1861, June 18, 1868. Peter 
Leo Johnson. Stuffed Saddlebags: The Life of Martin 
Kundig Priest, 1805-1879 (Milwaukee, 1942), p. 209. 
Robert Lord, John Sexton, Edward Harrington, His- 
tory of the Archdiocese of Boston (New York, 1944) 
II, passim. William Love, Wisconsin in the War of the 
Eien iat ee 494, says that Riordan 

e first chaplain an i ~ 
her's0, nat p at he resigned fe Novem 

10) Watertown Democrat, November 21, 1861. 
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so many Northern Protestant preachers were both 
anti-Catholic and anti-slavery had made Catholics 
suspicious of the Abolition movement in America, 
and let it be said that the men who held that 
slavery was justifiable did not mean to indicate 
thereby that it was praiseworthy or even desirable. 

The first professor of English at St. Francis 
Seminary, Mr. Bernard Durward, a Scotch con- 
vert to Catholicism, favored the Southern side and 
maintained that the United States should have 
freed the slaves by purchase rather than by vio- 
lence. Among his poems is the following jingle: 

Old Abram Lincoln, famed for splitting rails, 
Like one of his wedges, touched with rust, 
Was by the Abolition beetle doomed 

To split and drag the Union to the dust.11) 

The author left the Seminary in 1862 and set- 
tled at Durward’s Glen, near Baraboo, where he 
attained the age of eighty-four years. He had 
plenty of leisure in which to realize that he had 
been a poor prophet, and it is said that he modi- 
fied his view with the passing of years. 

The war brought more to student life than 
stimulating topics of discussion. The draft in- 
fluenced the seminary in a more practical way. 
On one occasion Father Joseph Salzmann, an Aus- 
trian who had erected the seminary, had the luck 
to be drafted, and, consequently, he paid the 
standard fee of $300 to be exempted. That was 
a princely sum in an institution which usually 
threatened to lapse into bankruptcy. On another 
occasion word was spread that the draft laws had 
been changed, and, presto, a dozen seminarians 
vanished by night into Canada to avoid exchang- 
ing the book for the sword. The dread of the 
draft was such that the very word “‘officers” ac- 
quired magic powers—when it was heard, rooms 
became empty and students nimbly took to cellar 
alcoves and other hiding places. 

_ The draft elicited a more rash reaction at Port 
Washington in November, 1862. There was in 
that community a large element of Catholics from 
Luxembourg, and doubtless many of the 130 pris- 
oners, rounded up in the community by a detach- 
ment of troops, who were transported to Camp 
Randall in Madison, were Catholic. In addition 
to the usual reasons given for the Port Washing- 
ton draft riot, one historian argues that the lack 


quired why his parishioners were reluctant to 
enter the armed forces. That the number of Cath- 
olic chaplains in the Union army was far too 
small is beyond doubt, but the Bishops had few 
Priests to spare for such work, and, moreover, the 
office of chaplain in the army was not firmly estab- 
lished. That religion really played a réle in re- 
cruiting 1s seen in a casual comment made in. con- 
nection with a proposed recruiting trip of Father 
Mignault. The Milwaukee Sentinel in December, 
1862, quoted the Green Bay Advocate to the 
effect that, “This is a good time for the drafted 
men in this section to volunteer in a regiment 
where the chaplain speaks their language and is 
of the same religious belief of the great majority 
of those who are drafted.) 

The Catholic soldiers of Wisconsin were as- 
suredly no different from those of other states. 
At least one laconic tribute to the generosity of 
the Seventeenth Regiment is found in the an- 
nouncement book of the cathedral of Natchez, 
Miss., under date of August 16, 1863. It reads: 
“We have to thank the soldiers of the Seventeenth 
Regiment of Wisconsin for a collection for the 
orphans taken up in their camp, amounting to 
$223.65.” The beneficiaries were the waifs of St. 
Maty’s Orphanage, Natchez. Without detracting 
from the glory of Wisconsin’s troops, it may be 
added that collections for good causes were taken 
up surprisingly often in the camps, and it is safe 
to guess that collections were also fairly frequent 
at home even, if almost no records remain to tell 
the story. The annals of St. Joseph’s parish, Ap- 
pleton, mention a collection taken up in June, 
1865, under the régime of Father Louis Dael. 
That collection netted $45.15 for Wisconsin’s Sol- 
diers’ Home. There must have been other contri- 
butions from parishes in thriving communities like 
Milwaukee, but seemingly the records are lack- 
ing.**) 

Thus ends the brief story of the rdle played by 
Wisconsin Catholics in the War between the 
States. If their aloofness has deprived them of 
glamour, they have enjoyed the related benefit of 
being spared criticism for having preached a cru- 
sade in which logic often yielded to emotions. ’ 


BENJAMIN J. BLIED, Ph.D. 
St. Francis Seminary 
St. Francis, Wis. 


of Catholic chaplains in the army disposed the 
people against enlisting, and contemporaty sourc- 
es do show that Father Fusseder, the pastor, gave 


‘this reason to the recruiting officer who had in- 

| : Lee nee noe Meta vosenht ne Apalcts 

} 23 le D rd (Baraboo, 1917 ) eodore Roemer. aint Joseph in Appleton: 
ix bee OEE ae eee ‘ ie The History of a Parish (Appleton, 1943), p. 15. 


12) Sentinel, December 19, 1862; Green Bay Advo- 
cate, December 17, 1862. At the time the regiment 
needed 400 more men. Peter Leo Johnson, Port Wash- 
ington Draft Riot of 1862, Mid-America, January, 
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Power Politics Stimulated Immigration 


ye proper was part of the German 
Federation until, in 1866, Bismarck waged 
war on the Empire of the Hapsburgs with the in- 
tention of expelling it from the Confederacy of 
German States. Some of those which had sided 
with Austria were annexed to Prussia, as Han- 
nover, the Hessian Electorate, the Grand Duchy of 
Nassau, and the Free City of Frankfurt. Liberals 
granted these proceedings their applause and even 
deplored Prussia had not wiped out all States and 
made them into provinces to be governed from 
Berlin. A unitary political system always ap- 
pealed to the advocates of Liberalism. Nor were 
they ever squeamish regarding the means states- 
men or enterprisers might adopt to attain their 
ends. 

In all the annexed States dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed among conservatives of every social grade. 
America, long a haven of refuge for those dis- 
contented with European affairs, beckoned to those 
who did not relish the thought of the incorpora- 
tion of their homeland in the Prussian monarchy. 
Many thousands decided to emigrate and to es- 
tablish a new home in the great West Land. 

An account, dated at Berlin on February 10, 
1867, and published on March 4 in the Frezheits- 
Freund, of Pittsburgh, records what was evidently 
the result of the reaction against Bismarck’s poli- 
cies: 

“The current of emigration from Germany bids 
to distend into a veritable stream in the course of 
this year. The reason for this emigration is not 
to be sought only in the increasing interest in 
America but rather in the conditions caused by the 
last war (June and July, 1866). The antagonism 
against Prussian militarism is very great in the 
new, annexed provinces. This opposition causes 
many families, whose sons are approaching mili- 
tary age, to emigrate. However, even in the old 
provinces of Prussia the impulse to emigrate is 
very strong; some villages will lose a third of their 
inhabitants, who are ready to emigrate to America 
in the spring and have already paid passage 
money. The weekly steamers sailing from Ham- 
burg and Bremen, and five or six other steamers, 
have already sold many reservations for passage 
up to November. At least eight hundred passen- 
gets can be accommodated on every steamer. This 
gives a total of 70,000 emigrants, carried on about 
ninety voyages within ten months to America. 
Besides, many emigrants, who will embark on 
sailing vessels, must be added.” 


Immigrants of this kind were truly Europa- 
miide, tired of Europe. They were confident 
America would welcome them; they, on their part, . 
were anxious and willing to contribute to the de- 
velopment of the country they chose for their new 
home. And the majority proved themselves wot- 
thy of the trust placed in them. 


Collectanea 


HE “Puritan Sunday” and the so-called “Blue- 

Laws” were not to the taste of German immi- 
grants of the nineteenth century. They frequently 
came in conflict with both. On April 16, 1867, 
the Pittsburgh Fretheits-Freund reported: 

“Last Sunday (April 14) a party of Germans 
took the liberty to enjoy themselves by the inno- 
cent amusement of angling in Pine Creek, which 
certainly caused no disturbance. Some overly 
pious church-going person reported them how- 
ever, and they were in consequence apprehended - 
by Constable Eichenlaub and Squire Smith. They 
were hailed before the stern justice and fined.” 

Church-going people were always a target for 
attack by radical papers such as the Frerhezsts- 
Freund. 


A society, affiliated with the Central Verein 
until the war between the States ended this con- 
nection, is mentioned by the Benedictine Father in 
a recent installment of his ‘Historical Sketch of 
St. Mary’s Church” at Ricmond, Va. He relates: 

“In 1853, during Father Polk’s pastorate, St. Joseph’s 
Society was organized. The object of this society was to 
keep Catholic men from joining secret or anti-Catholic 
societies. It was a strong organization from the begin- 
ning, and was always true to its principles and its con- 
stitution.’’!) 

What is said by this writer in praise of St. Jo- 
seph’s Society, is true, as far as we have been able 
to discover, of all of the Mutual Aid societies 
founded by German immigrants in our country 
from about 1832 onward. - We would not, more- 
over, be astonished were we told, the Mr. Hier- 
holzer whose generosity made it possible for Fr. 
Polk to invite the Sisters of Notre Dame to take 
charge of St. Mary’s Parochial School, was a mem- 
ber and even an officer of the organization. The 
type of men, who composed our pioneer societies, 


were quite generally exponents of well-conducted 
parish schools. 


1) The Catholic Virginian, Dec., 19445 pyle 
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Book Reviews and Notes 
Received for Review 


Goldstein, David, L.L.D. Suicide Bent: Sangerizing 
Mankind. Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, 
Minn. 250 p. Price $2. 


Stedman, Rev. Joseph. My Requiem Missal and Mass 
Card for Funerals, etc. Confraternity of the 
Precious Blood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 128 p. 

International Conciliation. The National Study Con- 
ference on the Churches and a Just and Dur- 
able Peace, Cleveland, January 16-19, 1945, 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, New York. 177 p. Price 5c. 


International Conciliation. Report of Crimea Confer- 
ence, Yalta, February 4-11, 1945, etc., Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
New York. 139 p. Price 5c. 


Schlarman, Most Rev. Joseph J. St. Paul to the Galati- 
an Farmers. Catholic Rochdale Centennial 
Rally, Westphalia, Iowa, October, 1944. 11 p. 


Somerville, Henry. Employers and Workers. The Ca- 
nadian Register, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 110 
p. Price 30c. 


Reviews 


U] HERE are now available, in the shape of a brochure, 
all of the documents which have to do with the con- 
templated peace, from the “Declaration of Principles,” 
known as the Atlantic Charter, to the “Report of Crimea 
Conference” and the “Account of Chapultepec.” Issued 
by the Department of State as publication 2298, this 
document may be obtained from the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, at Washington, price fifteen 
cents. 


Those of our readers who enjoyed Mr. William 
Franklin Sands’ story of his book “Our Jungle Di- 
plomacy,” published in the January issue of S/R, will be 
glad to know that the Navy ordered a large number of 
copies for distribution to officers on shore-stations.— 
The volume contains a brief reference to Hawaii and 
its annexation by our country. The story behind Mr. 
Sands’ remark on the subject is an illuminating one; we 
hope he may relate it in another volume of ‘Our Jungle 
Diplomacy.” Our conquest of the islands was blood- 
less; it is, however, a perfect example of power polli- 
tics and business interests deciding an issue without 
much regard for ethical considerations. 


Fichter, Jos. H., S.J. Saint Cecil Cyprian. Herder, St. 
Louis. $2.50. 

This book is a splendid message from Christians of 

the third century to those of the twentieth. Cyprian, 

a pagan lawyer, becomes a Catholic, is ordained a priest, 


‘consecrated bishop, guides the Church of Carthage 


through ten troublous years. He then dies a martyr by 
beheading. During this time, says the author, “he wit- 
nessed two persecutions, a heresy, a schism, and the 
death of five popes.” 

The author draws copiously from the writings of Saint 
Cyprian of which there are many, mostly couched in the 
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epistolary style. From these and the excellent comments 
made upon them has resulted a very readable book. 

The reader will be rewarded with a thrilling account 
of the Church of Carthage of those times as also of 
Rome. He will also witness what stupendous battles 
for the Faith were. waged when a mighty leader in the 
Church grappled not alone with the demon of pagan- 
ism from without but likewise with those of heresy 
schism and obstructionism from within. That Saint 
Cyprian differed too obstinately with Pope Stephen on 
the issue of rebaptizing heretics is to be regretted but 
does not destroy the merit of the thousand times he 
upheld the right. 

Readers of English owe a special debt of gratitude 
to Father Fichter for giving them the first complete 
account of this great Saint in the language. May the 
fruit of his labor be a much increased consciousness in 
Catholics of our day that their faith is a most precious 
heritage built strong through centuries by the toil of 
Saints and attested by the blood of numberless martyrs, 
not least among whom is Cyprian. 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kan. 


Meyer, Hans. The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Tr. by Rev. Frederic Eckhoff. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1944. $65. 


Positivism and experimentalism have brought the 
world to the sorry plight in which it now finds itself. 
The reason for the disastrous influence of these two 
theories lies in the fact that they provide no fixed points 
for the orientation of human thought and, therefore, 
can supply no solid basis for human planning and ac- 
tion. Social as well as international planning proceeds 
by the trial and error method. In international affairs 
this manner of settling problems may prove very costly. 
In spite of the boasted pragmatical mentality of our 
times we have utterly forgotten that there is nothing 
more practical in the world than truth and nothing 
more indispensable for proper human conduct, whether 
on the individual or social level, than first principles. 
Experimentalism naturally makes for vacillation and, 
hence, the willingness to compromise on all matters. 

The remedy for the mental flabbiness of our geneta- 
tion is a world view which gives an unequivocal inter- 
pretation of the whole of reality and within the frame- 
work of the cosmic scheme makes due provision for 
human values. It would be difficult to find such a 
consistent and unitary philosophy outside of the scho- 
lastic tradition. The volume before us gives a version 
of scholastic speculation in its most authentic and sys- 
tematic form. Though foreshortened, the Thomistic sys- 
tem as presented by the author is complete. It embraces 
every aspect of the universe. It is of a piece. Devi- 
ations of the author from certain Thomistic positions do 
not affect the substance. Of particular interest is that 
Thomism is shown in its relation to, and dependence 
on other systems of thought. Thomism appears as a 
historical phenomenon. The translation is well done 
and there is an excellent index. 

The scholarly tome will be welcome to the profes- 
sional philosopher, the student of philosophy and the 


general reader. C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 
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NINETIETH MILESTONE 


T is unfortunate that conditions due to the war have 

made necessary the cancellation of the National Con- 
vention, especially since the current year marks the 
ninetieth anniversary of the foundation of the Cen- 
tral Verein. Therefore it is worthwhile and interest- 
ing to reflect upon the high points of our organization’s 
great tradition. 
~ The CV was originally a Federation of Benevolent 
Societies. Since they were founded to promote mutual 
aid and charity in individual, parishes or cities, the 
officers of these Societies saw the need of forming a 
national body, intended to extend the organization of 
aid societies and to protect Catholic interests against 
the Know-Nothing movement and the influence of the 
radical element among German immigrants. Seventeen 
Societies composed the original organization, founded in 
St. Alphonsus Parish, Baltimore, Maryland, in April, 
1855. Formed in response to a need and with definite 
objectives, the organization grew rapidly. Ten years 
after the first meeting, there were 55 societies affiliated 
with the CV and in its twenty-fifth year 328. 

In the meanwhile, the Central Verein had fostered 
many a noble endeavor. Its officers and members always 
stood for the parochial school. They assisted to the 
best of their ability in the founding of the Catholic 
Normal School at St. Francis, Wisconsin, in 1863, and 
at one time even contemplated a Catholic University. 
Realizing how evil were the conditions that existed for 
so long on immigrant ships, and to what extent the 
immigrants were exploited on their arrival in America, 
they worked hand in hand with German organizations 
intent on remedying the situation. The founding of 
the Leo House in New York in 1887 was in a large 
measure the ‘result of over twenty years of agitation 


that aid should be extended to German immigrants ar-\ 


riving in American ports. The attacks on parochial 
schools ultimately led to the formation of State Leagues; 
the defeat of obnoxious laws in the Legislatures of a 
number of States was largely brought about by these 
organizations, fostered by the Central Verein. And this 
is only a partial list of activities members of our so- 
cieties engaged in for the benefit of their fellow men, 
their Church and their country in the course of the 
first fifty years of the CV’s existence. 

Almost a thousand Societies composed the national 
organization when, early in the present century, the CV 
launched its program of Catholic Social Action. The 
publication of the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII “On the 
Condition of the Workers,” had stirred Catholic Ger- 
many, and gave the question an international signifi- 
cance. Due to the rapid growth of industrialism in 
America, the leaders of the CV became aware that the 
ills afflicting the poorer classes were not caused by a 
lack of wealth, but by the rejection of Christian prin- 
ciples. The CV Committee on Social Action was 


formed in 1907, and the official publication “Central _ 


Blatt and Social Justice’ was launched from modest be- 
ginnings to become a respected organ of Social Jus- 
tice in our country. The leaders of the CV have striv- 


en from that time onward to offer a solution of the 
social question to the American people by a program — 


of social education. Study courses were of regular oc- 


curence for a number of years, and a school of Catho; 


lic Social Science was planned. 

The Central Verein’s work is by no means accom- 
plished. As it enters the tenth decade of its existence, 
it faces a world sorely distressed and disturbed. Hence 
the obligation to go forward and to make use of every 
Opportunity to both defend and promote what wiil 
profit men most: Truth, Justice, Charity! 
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Convention Called Off 


HE National Convention of the CV and the NCWU 
scheduled to be held in Newark, New Jersey, in 
August of this year, has been definitely cancelled. The 
decision was made at a meeting of the Central Society 
and the Catholic Women’s Union of New Jersey in 
order to comply with the Government rulings regarding 
conventions. However, the Arrangements Committee 
has already received contributions to defray the costs of 
the Convention and will continue to raise funds for this 
purpose, in order that the State organization will be pre- 
pared to conduct a successful Convention in 1946. 
An Executive Committee meeting of the CV and NC 
WU will be conducted some time between the first and 


fifteenth of August. The exact date and city have not 
yet been determined. 


Apostolate of Peace 


[HE Central Verein has a long record of struggle 
for the application of Christian principles to pri- 
vate and public life, to national and international af- 
fairs. For this reason it was particularly appropriate 
the President of the CV, Mr. J. M. Aretz, should have 
issued an appeal to our members, in a circular letter 
sent out prior to the Conference of the United Nations 
on April 25, “to express their ideas and feelings in their 
own words and send them to the Chairman of the 
United Nations Conference at San Francisco, or to one 
of the appointed delegates.’ Mr. Aretz adds the 
thought that action in this matter grants the satisfaction 
of having done our duty as Catholics and as American 
citizens in the furtherance of a just and lasting peace. 


Considerable effort was made by the Central Ver- 
ein to influence public opinion in favor of a just 
peace prior to the United Nations Security Confer- 
ence conducted in San Francisco on April 25. The CV 
Committee on Legislation was especially active. Through 
its Chairman, Mr. Albert J. Sattler, a letter was ad- 
dressed to all the U. S. Delegates to the United Nations 
Conference suggesting amendments to the proposals 
submitted by the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. The 
proposed amendments embody the principles contained 
in the Declaration on Nationalism and Internationalism 
adopted at the St. Paul Convention last August. 

Another communication to the Spiritual Directors, 
officers and members by the Legislative Committee re- 
quests that letters be sent to all delegates to the San 
Francisco meeting and to our members’ respective Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress suggesting the fol- 
lowing additions to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals: 

“1) A preamble, similar in content to the principles 
enunciated by the founding Fathers in the Declaration 


of Independence, acknowledging and recognizing the 


sovereignty of God and His moral law, the dignity of 
the human person, and the unity and solidarity of the 
human race, 2) A provision guaranteeing the independ- 
ence and autonomy of small nations, 3) A provision 
cteating a commission on human rights, international 
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law, and the dependent populations or non-selfgovern- 
ing peoples, 4) A provision for the just revision of 
war-time settlements or settlements entered into at the 
subsequent peace conference, and for a petiodic review 
of the security organization’s charter, 5) A provision 
for effective and progressive disarmament of all nations, 
6) A provision eliminating unlimited veto power by 
any one nation or group of nations, 7) A provision 
granting equal voting power to all nations, 8) A pro- 
vision formulating an international bill of rights and 
an international bill of duties.” 


The CV Legislative Committee also urged our mem- 
bers to write letters to their Senators and Representa- 
tives in Washington requesting passage of House Reso- 
lution No. 61, which expresses the adherence of Con- 
gtess to the necessary moral principles which must 
underlie a just and permanent peace. Letters to the 
President asking him to proclaim a day of public prayer 
were also called for in Mr. Sattler’s letter. Preferably 
the Sunday preceding the opening of the Congress was 
suggested as an appropriate day on which all people 
of the Nation should implore God to enlighten the. de- 
liberations of the delegates. 

In this grave hour, when the war-stricken peoples of 
the world are hoping and praying for peace, we hope 
our members have responded to. the call of the Legis- 
lative Committee and have given expression to the prin- 
ciples of the CV in their letters. . een 


Quincy’s Third Pilgrimage of Peace 
OR the third time the Catholics of Quincy have re- 
cided to conduct a Pilgrimage of Peace in honor of 

the Blessed Virgin during this her month of May. It 
is well and laudable the undertaking, which was inaug- 
urated under the auspices of the Quincy District League, 
should not be permitted to lag. The conviction is gain- 
ing ground that human wisdom and foresight appears 
incapable of solving the problems men’s folly and wick- 
edness have produced. The Christian world must pray 
as it has not prayed since the Turks threatened to over- 
run all of Europe that a merciful God may take pity 
on us and imbue responsible statesmen with the earnest 
desite to make a peace which will serve as the founda- 
tion of protracted international solidarity. It is to 
Mary, the Mediatrix, we should take tecourse at this 
time, to Our Lady of Good Counsel, the Seat of Wis- 
dom. ae 

Although Quincy was visited by a severe windstorm, 
which wrecked one church, St. Peter’s, and damaged 
another, St. Boniface’s, our members and friends in that 
city thought it their duty not to abandon the Pilgrimage 
but to reinaugurate what has so appealed to the Catho- 
lics of their city in the two previous years. 

On five nights and one afternoon the faithful will 
assemble in the following churches: May 8, St. Boni- 
face; May 10, St. Mary; May 18 or May 20, St. Fran- 
cis; May 25, St. Rose; May 27 (Sunday, 3 P. M.), St. 
Anthony, and May 29, St. John. It is hoped that’ the 
Bishop of Springfield, Most Rev. James A. Griffin, will 
participate in one of these events, possibly the services 
to be conducted in St. Francis Church on May 20. 
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The Call of Christ 


ee subject of a circular letter by Rev. Fabian 
Diersing, O.S.B., Youth Director of the CV, is “Vo- 
cations.” With the prospect that America will be asked 
to send missionaries to Europe after the war, Fr. Dier- 
sing calls upon youth, many of whom will be graduat- 
ing from schools in the coming months, to consider 
seriously the call to follow Christ more closely in the 
religious life. Those youths who may have such de- 
sires are urged to go to their pastors and discuss mat- 
ters with them; parents are called upon to assist their 
sons and daughters in making their decisions in this 
regard. 

Purity of mind and heart is of eminent importance 
in the life of the religious. The Youth Director of the 
CV therefore calls upon parents to guard their chil- 
dren’s entertainments, companions, and reading to pre- 
vent infiltration of worldly influences into the lives of 
their sons and daughters. Social life and prayer with- 
in the family circle are advocated as means of foster- 
ing vocations. 


With Our Chaplains 


Wile publication of the leaflet, ‘Counsel and 
Prayers for the Men of the Navy and Merchant 
Marine,” has not as yet been broadcast, we have the 
assurance that it is welcome. One Port Chaplain, 
writing from a Catholic Maritime Club, has assured us: 

“The purpose of this short letter is to thank you for 
the sample copy of your latest leaflet. The content 
and form is very practical and it certainly deserves wide- 
spread distribution. We here at the Catholic Mari- 
time Club will be very grateful for the privilege of dis- 
tributing these pamphlets among the men who frequent 
our Club and whom we meet on ships.” 

Our “best sellers’ are still greatly in demand. Chap- 
lains oversea remember them and write for quantities. 
“This is to acknowledge receipt of five hundred copies 
each of the pamphlets ‘Guide Right, ‘On Guard,’ ‘The 
Name of God,’ which arrived in good time and in ex- 
cellent condition,” thus one acknowledgment reads. 
“They were distributed among our Catholic personnel 
at all of the Sunday Masses during the month of Feb- 
ruary, and the few copies we have left over are on dis- 
play in our Chapel.’” Although this Chaplain has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining literature from various Catholic 
agencies, he states in his letter to us: “However, we 
always welcome replenishment, and any literature you 
might have which would be of interest to our Catholic 
men will, I assure you, be deeply appreciated.” 

Also from oversea a Chaplain wrote us: “Thanks to 
you and to your organization for your pamphlets 
‘Guide Right, ‘The Name of God’ and ‘On Guard,’ 
which arrived last week. I think they are excellent. 
I used them in the States and I am doing so now over 
here in France. Yours is a great work—keep it up and 
may God’s blessing be upon you.”’ 

In ever so many cases, of course, Chaplains restrict 
themselves to writing a short, appreciative note of ac- 
knowledgment, which is sometimes delayed. ‘‘Being 
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all alone here at . .. (name of General Hospital) the 
past two months, I have fallen miserably behind in my 


correspondence. I know you will understand and par-’ 
don delay.” However, we are assured: “The five hun-: 
dred ‘Guide Right’ came in and are being put to good 
use; many, many thanks for this and all your other 


help.” 

These brochures are asked for also by Chaplains sta- 
tioned in Colleges. From one of the most distinguished 
institutions of the kind in our country the following 
brief request was addressed to us: “Would you kindly 
forward me the following pamphlets: ‘Guide Right, 
’The Name of God,’ ‘On Guard.’’’ Similarly there 
came from a U. S. Coast Guard Receiving Station an 


application for one hundred and fifty copies of “Guide 


Right,” with the remark: “I am sure that the above ma- 
terial will aid me in my work here.” 


For the POW 


While we receive raany letters of acknowledgment 
from Chaplains serving Catholic POW in Camps, lo- 
cated throughout the country, their contents do not vary 
greatly. ‘‘Just a line of thanks for the German books 
that arrived this morning for use among German-Aus- 
trian prisoners in our... Prison Camp.” Thus a com- 
munication written in Virginia. 
Hospital in Idaho came acknowledgment of a shipment 
of prayer books for the German Prisoners of War. 


From a U. S. Naval © 


“We took them into the Camp,” the Chaplain writes, — 
“and the Franciscan Lay-brother, also a Prisoner of — 


War, distributed them. The men were extremely grate- 
ful.” “I wish to express deep appreciation for your 
generous and most prompt efforts in sending me Ger- 
man books, etc.,” thus remarks a communication to the 
Bureau from a Chaplain in the State of Washington. 
“Package received yesterday.” 

We always inquire whether there are among the POW 
Priests or Seminarians, because we are anxious to supply 
them with books. The writer of the last letter quoted 
from replied: “We have a German Priest on his way 
here and we have several German Seminarians.” 
ferring to one in special, the Chaplain says: “He would 


Re- . 


appreciate the Bible and the books on theology, etc. 


They will be put to full use.” 

Prisoners of War and even our Chaplains have special 
needs they believe us able to fill. Thus one wrote: “I 
am looking for a German-Latin Grammar for a German 
Prisoner here interested in the priesthood. Also look- 
ing for a short sermon book in German on Sunday 
Gospels.” Two Priests were furnished with a quantity 
of German-English Catechisms, ‘an article not easily ob- 
tained in our country at the present time. 

With the arrival of more POW in the country, re- 
quests for our prayer book, Trost im Gebet, are multi- 
plying. In the meanwhile we have received an acknowl- 
edgment of receipt for a lot of these prayer books re- 
cently sent oversea; a second lot was dispatched on re- 
ceipt of this letter. The Chaplain who had asked for 
the books wrote us: ‘The previous shipment has already 
been distributed and, I am told, has met with a very 
favorable reception from the German Prisoners of Wat. 
We are indeed grateful for your kindness in keeping 
us supplied with these prayer books.” 
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A Notable Contribution 


BE ERE are those who pretend it is impossible for a 
society to raise even a few dollars for the Central 
Bureau's Emergency Fund. It is rather a case of unwill- 
ingness, we fear, to engage in any kind of an effort to 
help a worthy cause. What even one individual can ac- 
complish, Mrs. Alice Schmitt, of St. Louis, has proven. 

At the April meeting of the St. Louis and St. Louis 
County District League, Mrs. Schmitt handed the Presi- 
dent of the organization a check for forty-four dollars, 
the proceeds from the sale of a woolen shawl made by 
her. There had been no suggestion on our part any- 
thing of this kind should be done. It was fully on her 
own initiative the donor of the money, intended for 
the Chaplain’s Aid Fund, proceeded. 


The Arlington Celebration 


BS again the representatives of leading Catholic 
organizations will assemble at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier in the National Cemetery at Arling- 
ton, Virginia, to do honor to the dead who gave their 
lives for their country on the battlefield. The solemni- 
ties will this year be conducted on May 27; the sermon, 
customary on the occasion, will be preached by Most 
Rey. Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, Ohio, until 
recently Executive Secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference at Washington. 

_ The Central Verein will be represented on this occa- 
sion by honorary president William Siefen, and the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union by Mrs. Gertrude Woll- 
schlager, of Connecticut, and Miss Irene Hehl, of Phila- 
delphia. 


Convention Proceedings 


ee LOSED as in the previous two years in the 
attractive red, white and blue cover, the Conven- 
tion record of the eighty-ninth Convention of the Cath- 
olic Central Verein and the twenty-eighth Convention 
of the National Catholic Women’s Union conducted in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, last August has recently come from 
the press. Copies have been forwarded to all delegates 
and affiliated societies. 
The first 107 pages of the publication contain the 
major addresses of the Convention, a detailed record of 
the business sessions, the recommendations of the men’s 
National and State organizations and accounts of the 
joint session of the men’s and women’s units. Sixty- 
two pages are devoted to the reports of the Women’s 
National and State organizations as delivered at the 
Convention. A valuable index is appended. 
The volume will serve studious members as a text- 


at the present time. A special effort will be required 
of our officers and members to keep the light of Catho- 
lic Action burning during the difficult period ahead. 
Particularly so, because the stimulating influence of a 
National Convention will be lacking. For extra copies 
apply to Mr. August Springob, 2110 N. Holton, Mil- 
waukee 12, Wisc., or to the Central Bureau. 


Postponed But Not Abandoned 


WO wars and two disturbing business cycles have 

postponed the consummation of a plan adopted by 
the Central Verein over thirty years ago: To inaugu- 
rate and conduct what was to be known as the Ketteler 
Academy of Social Science. This institution was in- 
tended, so a pamphlet published in 1913 declared, to 
setve the cause of Christian Democracy by offering to 
clergy and laity an opportunity to study the fundamental 
tenents of Catholic Social Action. It was stated in the 
closing words that men and women in all walks of life 
were to profit from the services of the Academy: “The 
working class, the middle class, the farmer, the manu- 
facturer and the artisan will be aided in the fulfillment 
of their social obligations.” Over the portals of the 
Academy the legend might be engraved, so it was sug- 
gested: 

‘Dedicated to social peace! I will serve the Ameri- 
can people by teaching that the ailment and symptoms, 
known as Social Unrest, must be overcome by Justice 
and Charity.” 

Co-operation, including Credit Unions, was not at 
that time, in 1930, the popular thing it is today. Nev- 
ertheless, the announcement declared that the Academy 
would aid those who would wish to devote themselves 
to work in the promising field of co-operation, “‘as or- 
ganizers and directors of buying and selling associa- 
tions among farmers, fruit growers and store keepers, 
of mutual credit associations on the order of the Raif- 
feisen banks.” 

The little brochure, on another page, compares the 
contemplated Academy with the castle of the Holy 
Grail. Here those “enterprising men’ were to be 
trained for which, as Leo XIII said in his Encyclical 
Graves de Communi, “the times are calling loudly, aye 
violently.” It was to be the home and nursery of the 
Christian social idea, ‘natural to humanity, and which 
existed before man, just as the idea of creation existed 
before actual creation,” as Karl von Vogelsang ex- 
pressed it. 

An institution of this kind is a greater need today 
than ever. What two wars have prevented, should not, 
therefore, be abandoned. The Central Verein should 
be determined to carry out the plan adopted thirty-five 
years ago. Now as then, its members should realize 
that they are the heirs of a great tradition, a school of 


book and also as a handy reference to information on 
what transpired at the national gathering in 1944. In 
view of the fact that there will be no National Conven- 
“tion in 1945, it is to be hoped that last year’s proceed- 
| ings will be read carefully by the officers of every as- 
| sociated unit and will result in increased action among 
| some affiliated organizations which are lagging behind 


= 


social thought to which a large number of outstanding 
men have contributed for almost one hundred and fifty 
years. We should now as in former years realize that 
we are the exponents of the Christian social school, un- 
tainted by liberalistic principles, among whose founders 
was the great social Bishop v. Ketteler. 
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Peace Action 


| eae questions of national and local applica- 
tion are referred to in the letter President Arthur 
Hanebrink of the CU of Missouri addressed to affiliated 
societies and members of the State organization in April. 
The officers of the State Branch had sent copies of the 
CV Declaration on Nationalism and Internationalism to 
the Missouri members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington. Mr. Hanebrink asked our 
people to follow up this contact by writing personal let- 
ters to their Senators and Representatives, urging them 
to support the incorporation of the peace principles con- 
tained in the Declaration in the final peace treaty. 

The Minimum Wage Law under consideration in the 
State of Missouri was thrown out by a Senate Commit- 
tee. However, the CU of Missouri, through its Legis- 
lative Committee, is co-operating with other groups in 
an endeavor to have the bill re-introduced in the State 
Senate and enacted into law. President Hanebrink’s 
communication likewise informs members that their or- 
ganization is co-operating with the Missouri State Ser- 
vice Officer for the purpose to acquaint the Reverend 
Clergy and the members of affiliated societies with the 
various benefits that have been enacted by law for the 
welfare of servicemen returning to civilian life. <A 
special communication regarding this matter is to be 
sent out by the officers of the CU when the information 
available justifies it. 


A Serious Indictment 


AFUE brief, the report on the 57th Annual Con- 
vention of the Connecticut Branch, conducted at 
New Haven last summer, recently from the press, 
grants sufficient insight into the activities and efforts of 
this brave little group, the first State federation to be 
founded. While organizations in States with a far 
greater Catholic population have died of inanition, the 
Connecticut Branch has carried on bravely and thereby 
strengthened the national organization. Credit is due, 
in this regard, to the officers, past and present. 

In the summary of expenses consisting of ten items, 
no less than seven payments account for monies paid 
to the Central Bureau. One of the Resolutions, adopted 
by the Convention, refers to the Central Bureau and its 
activities. “We feel in duty bound,” so the delegates 
declared, “to give our full moral and financial sup- 
port to the Bureau.” 

A particularly timely Resolution, adopted on the same 
occasion, concerns leadership. It complains of what is 
a common experience that Catholics who have succeeded 
in establishing themselves on a higher financial and 
social level of society neglect to grant Catholic endeavors 
the active support they are able and by experience fitted 
to extend to those striving to develop Catholic Action. 
The Resolution frankly declares: 

“It is a deplorable fact that many Catholics who by 
reason of their position and education are best fitted for 
leadership, do not always extend to our societies the 
effort commensurate to their influence and the oppor- 
tunities they enjoy. It is equally unfortunate that still 
others among the well-to-do and privileged sections of 


the Catholic body seem to shrink from active associa- 


tion with their fellow Catholics of lesser degrees.” 
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Knights of Illinois 
: 


VIDENCE of increasing financial strength of the 

organization is contained in the report of the Cath- 
olic Knights and Ladies of Illinois, recently published. 
The society operates on a legal reserve basis, and shows 
a high degree of solvency as well as an increase in busi- 
ness during 1944. 

The organization increased dividend payments and 
has substantially strengthened its surplus and reserve. 
Assets show an increase of $63,887.23; the reserve was 
increased by $42,144.45; surplus and unassigned funds 
were strengthened by $21,150.47, bringing the total 
amount of such funds to $234,790.73. 

Sales of new life insurance amounted to $227,100 or 
44.7 percent more than in 1943. A total of $3,091,542 
insurance is in force. Juvenile insurance has shown a 
steady increase, 810 policies carrying a total of $503,- 
200 now being in force. Net rate of interest earned 
on benefit funds during 1944 was 3.63 percent, a very 
satisfactory yield. 


A Fitting Observance 


A T a time when Europe was Catholic, religion was 
an active social force in the everyday economic, 
political and social life of the people. Church holidays 


were also civic holidays; people were thus given an op- 


portunity to participate in their religious observation. 
There are cities in our country where the influence 
of religion has supplied a definite imprint on the life 
of the community; Quincy, Illinois, is one such city. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Good Friday was in 
that city observed quite appropriately this year. Public 
buildings~and the majority of business establishments 


closed from twelve to three o'clock on that day, while 
all banks, city offices, and even the county court closed 


all day in observance of the life-giving death of Christ. 


Members of the CV will be interested to know that. 
at St. John’s Church in Quincy, the parish of Rev. A. 
J. Stengel, who is well known in the movement, an_ 
all-night vigil was kept by the members of the Holy 
Name Society from the close of the services on Holy 
Thursday evening until the Mass of the Pre-sanctified 


on Good Friday morning. It is especially the Quincy 
District League of the CU of Illinois which has worked 
for a dignified observance of this day. This influence 
has gradually made itself felt in the entire civic and 
business life of the community. 


At its recent quadrennial Convention the Western 
Catholic Union again decided to extend the annual con- 
tribution of one hundred dollars toward the Expansion 
Fund for another term of four years. All told the or- 
ganization has thus far contributed $1100 towards this 
purpose. In addition, the national officers have re- 
peatedly advised branches to join the CV and to co- 
operate wholeheartedly with the Bureau. The first in- 


stallment for the new quadrennial period had already. 
been paid. 
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In Memoriam 


aed December several destroyers of the Navy were 
the .victims of a typhoon, evidently in the Indian 
Ocean or the South Sea. Among the vessels lost was 
the “Hull.” In this disaster Ensign Otto E. Schuer- 
man, of Decatur, Illinois, lost his life. He was the son 
of Mrs. Marie R. Schuerman, and a grandson of the 
late Anton Spaeth, long an honored member of the 
Central Verein and for several terms President of the 
Catholic Union of Illinois. The young officer's mother 
decided to have his name inscribed in the In Memoriam 
list of the Central Verein. He is the first member of 
out armed forces whose memory will thus be perpetu- 
ated in the history of the organization. 


Ensign Schuerman was born on February 13, 1923, at 
Decatur, Ilinois, where his grandparents had long re- 
sided as honored members of the community. He at- 
tended St. James School and Campion College at Prairie 
du Chien, Wisconsin, from which institution he gradu- 
ated in 1941. After a course in engineering at Purdue 
University, Indiana, he entered the Navy and received 
his commission in June of last year. He died in the 
line of duty and at the beginning of a promising career. 


Necrology 


HEN Fr. Felix M. Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., was 

asked to address the Civic Forum conducted in 
New York City on the occasion of the eighty-sixth 
general Convention of the CV, the choice was deter- 
mined by his qualifications to speak on a subject so im- 
portant as chastity on the one hand and the wages of 
sin on the other. An educator and writer, he had dis- 
cussed the subject in books and articles, and his dis- 
course did in fact deal with the serious problem in a 
masterful manner. Now that he has gone to his re- 
ward, those of our members who may have a copy of 
the Proceedings of that Convention in their possession, 
should read Father Kirsch’s address, which is as pertt- 
nent today as it was when it was delivered on August 
17, 1941. 

The deceased, Assistant Professor of Education in the 
Catholic University of America, departed this life on 
March 21, in the Capuchin College at Washington. 
Father Kirsch was a native of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
where he was born on December 31, 1884. He made 
his studies at St. Bonaventure’s College, Allegany, 
New York, St. Fidelis Seminary, Herman, Pennsylvania, 
and the Catholic University of America. Having taught 
for a number of years in various institutions, he was 
called to the Catholic University of America in 1932. 
In the meanwhile he was engaged on the research staff 

at the Collegio S. Lorenzo at Assisi, in Italy. The 
author of a number of books on education, Father Kirsch 
also attempted to render into English an important work, 


District Activities 


ERIOUS concern for the future welfare of our coun- 

try, should present trends continue, was expressed 
by Col. John J. Griffin, K.H.S., of St. Louis, in his ad- 
dress at the meeting of the St. Louis District League on 
April 2. \ It was the first assembly of the League ever 
held in St. Agnes Parish, of which Rev. Edward O’Toole 
is pastor, 

Among the changes for the worse that have taken 
place in our country since the first World War, Col. Grif- 
fin enumerates the following: Breakdown of home life, 
deterioration in educational standards, regimentation of 
the people and the fostering of a “Democracy of Com- 
munism.” “If the present trend continues,” he said, 
“our fighting men may as well cease fighting and come 
back home. We have a solemn obligation to the men 
fighting in this war to do all we can to ensure that when 
they return, they will find the same kind of America 
they went away to fight for.” 

Considerable discussion at the meeting centered in 
the action of a State Senate committee which had voted 
down the proposed Missouri Minimum Wage Law. The 
League will continue to work with other organizations 
for this measure in order that it may be enacted into 
law. 

The League sent copies of the CV Declaration on 
Nationalism and Internationalism to the Missouri Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Washington. Those pres- 
ent were urged to write letters to their representatives 
in Congress urging the incorporation of the Papal Peace 
Principles in the peace treaty. 

State Secretary Cyril Furrer spoke briefly about the 
purposes of a District League, of how it is connected 
with the CU of Missouri and the parent organization, 
the Central Verein. He cited a few of the important 
accomplishments of these organizations. 

The usual penny collection was taken up at the con- 


clusion of the meeting for the Central Bureau Chap- 
Jains’ Aid Fund. 


At a meeting of the St. Paul, Minnesota, ‘Catholic 
City Federation” on April 8, former Mayor Gerhard 
Bundlie spoke on “A Lawyer's Interpretation of the 
Trial of Christ.” Mr. A. H. Winkel is President and 
Mr. A. M. Herriges is Secretary of the St. Paul organi- 
zation. 


Each Sunday the members of one or the other Cath- 
olic organization of Rochester, N. Y., prepare and serve 
the breakfast to members of the armed forces who avail 
themselves of the dormitory of the local USO. The 
canteen, where the breakfast is served, is located in the 
Knights of Columbus Club Rooms. 

_ On Sunday the eighth of April the members of the 
branches of the Catholic Women’s Union and the Cath- 
olic Central Verein provided the morning meal in the 


NCCS Canteen. ‘‘Cooks’” for the day were Frank Don- 
nelly, Frank J. Thomas, and Ray Nery. Chairman of 
the occasion was Mrs. Margaret Spiegel, Co-chairman, 
Mrs. Loretta Ritzenthaler. 


Otto Wilmann’s Didaktik als Bildungslehre, of which 
five editions have been published in German. To this 
‘work the translator gave the English title “Science of 
| Education’; it was brought out in 1921-1922. 


a 


* 
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Victims of A Pestilential Climate 


MONG the Missionaries the Bureau has aided 

from time to time in recent years, Fr. J. Janssen, 
of Bata-Victoria, British Cameroons, West Africa, has 
recently been heard from. But what he has written us 
is sad news indeed. Having referred to a check we 
had sent him early in the fall, the Missionary states: 

“You will more readily understand how grateful I 
feel towards you, when I tell you that I have been ill. 
In fact, I have been in a Hospital for five months and 
was obliged to submit to a very grave operation. And 
the Hospital bill was a very heavy one, amounting to 
no less than four hundred dollars. Payment of this debt 
has set us back tremendously; it was only with the help 
of my Bishop that I was able to clear this indebtedness. 
Unfortunately, our poor Bishop has had to pay several 
such bills lately, as so many of our Fathers have been in 
the Hospital in the course of the past two years, because 
it has been impossible for the Fathers to take a vacation 
and rest up at home after years here in the Cameroons. 
Only last week a young Father died. I would give a 
good deal were it possible for me to refund to the 
Bishop part of the money he has laid out on account of 
my illness. Possibly some good Mission friend may 
want to assist me in this regard.” 

Like other Missionaries in pagan lands, Father Jans- 
sen must look to America for help; he can hope for 
nothing from his own people at home. “My poor coun- 
tty,” he writes us, “is still occupied, and I can not hope 
for help from that direction for many years to come. 
Especially since the sad news has reached me that my 
home town has been wiped out. But I am willing to 
make any sacrifice, as long as the Mission work does 
not suffer.” 


Miscellany 


O a recent issue of Our Sunday Visitor, Dr. Ferdi- 

nand A. Hermens, of the Department of Political 
Science, University of Notre Dame, contributed what has 
been called “a powerful and challenging appeal to all 
who work toward a just and lasting peace.’ This arti- 
cle, to which the author gave the modest title “Thoughts 
for Peace Planners,” has been reprinted in the Congres- 
sional Record, because Congressman Robert A. Grant, 
of Indiana, thought it of value for members of Com- 
mittees on Foreign Affairs of the Congress. Ultimately, 
the treatise was printed separately and widely dis- 
tributed. 


To our readers Dr. Hermens is known as the author 
of several articles published in SJR. 


It is most gratifying that so large a number of donors 
to this year’s Emergency Fund addressed to us words of 
commendation and encouragement, in addition to their 
gifts. Writing on behalf of St. Joseph Benevolent So- 
ciety of Minneapolis, Minnesota, to quote one such in- 
stance, its Secretary, Mr. J. Herr, stated: 

“IT know full well your work deserves all individual 
societies can afford to give toward defraying present 
expenses. May God bless your many undertakings.” 


During the past month the Central Bureau received! 
a contribution of $25 for the Chaplains’ Aid Fund from 
the St. Albertus Verein of St. Francis Seminary, St. Fran-. 
cis, Wisconsin. Over seventy years old, this society of: 
Seminarians has done a great deal during its long his-- 
tory to promote the knowledge of the German language: 
and literature. The organization sponsors the produc-, 
tion of German plays. In 1939, for example, the play.’ 
“Wilhelm Tell’ was produced, and in the fall of 1941 
“Belizar,” an historical play of the time of the Romam 
Emperor Justinian, was staged. 


At the close of a letter to us, expressing sound! 
opinions regarding current affairs, the writer remarks: 

‘You have tried consistently to combat all pernicious: 
influences inimical to-the interests of the Catholic: 
Church and I feel that you are entitled to better sup-: 
port. Your leaflets I am sure have done an untold! 
amount of good, and in order to enable you to continue: 
this worthy enterprise I am enclosing a check for twenty-. 
five dollars, which I hope will encourage you to continue: 
your noble work.” ; 

With the recent developments in Europe and the: 
evident growth of Communism in mind, the author of” 
this statement, a layman, further states: “To combat: 
this very real danger should be considered a solemn: 
duty by every Christian, particularly by all Catholics. | 
This can best be accomplished by supporting those pub-: 
lications and agencies which have made that purpose: 
their program.” 


A communication, addressed to the Bureau early in: 
April by Capt. Nicholas Dietz, Jr., of our Committee: 
on Social Action, states he is now in France with the: 
51st Station Hospital. A member of the Committee on: 
Social Action, Capt. Dietz has not been able to attend _ 
Conventions in recent years because he was called into: 
the service very soon after our entry into the war. 

Our Press Bulletins tollow him across the ocean. He 
writes they give him much satisfaction and that he al-. 
ways looks forward to receiving them. He offers the 
following suggestions for a Bulletin, which “would be 
an apologia for the wealth of the European Church 
which Americans are seeing so much of at present.” As 
Capt. Dietz states: “The Church has been a conservatory 
or treasury of art-gifts for centuries. Others would 
have dissipated these treasures. Why should the Church 
be blamed for conserving them? They are works of art, 
not cash, as so many seem to think.” 


In 1929 our national organization conducted a mem- 
orable Convention in Salem, Oregon. Those of our 
readers who took part in that event will remember Fr. 
Francis P. Leipzig, whose wholehearted assistance to the 
officers and delegates of our organizations greatly fa- 
cilitated the business of the Convention. 

On the eigthteenth of April, Fr. Leipzig commemo- 
rated the twenty-titth anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood in St. Mary’s Church at Eugene, Oregon. 
We are certain that quite a number of our members 
since they could not be present in person, remembered 
him in their prayers on that occasion. 


DAS SOZIALE APOSTOLAT 


AN DER KATHEDRALE ZU 
SANTA FE. 


(Aus den Lebensnachrichten des hochw. 
Peter Kuppers. ) 


(Schluss) 


Mi‘ war Santa Fe lieb geworden und ich 
hasste den Gedanken, je dieses Stadtchen 
verlassen zu miissen. Mein Ehrgeiz Pfarrer zu wer- 
den, war langst verschwunden. Auf einmal aber 
hiess es in der Zeitung in grossen Buchstaben: 

»tather Kuppers is New Pastor of Chaperito. 

The Rev. Peter Kuppers, assistant at the Ca- 
thedral of St. Francis, has been appointed by the 
Archbishop the new pastor of the parish of Cha- 
perito. 

Father Kuppers succeeds Father Plantard, who 
resigned the pastorate of Chaperito recently owing 
to ill health and went to Las Vegas. The parish 
of Chaperito is a large one. The Church is 25 
miles east of Las Vegas. 

On arriving in Santa Fe over a year ago, Father 
Kuppers was given a position as assistant at 
Guadalupe Church, succeeding Father Hartmann. 
Later on he came to the Cathedral and has been 
very active in the cause of religion. He is well 
known in the city, especially with the younger 
men. It was through his effort that the local 
Council of the Knights of Columbus was formed 
bere.” 

Da haben wir die Geschichte, aber es war doch 
nicht so einfach. Nach kaum einem Jahre musste 
ich wieder wechseln. Es kam so. Eines Tages 
ging ich zum Erzbischof und wir Priester an der 
Kathedrale hatten ein Priveleg, nicht so officiell 
mit dem Erzbischofe zu sein. Damals wohnte der 
Erzbischof Pitaval in dem Hause des erzbisch6f- 
lichen Gartens, welcher weit und breit seiner 
‘Schénheit wegen bekannt ist. Dieser Garten wur- 
de vom ersten Erzbischof, John Baptist Lamy, 
angelegt, der Baume und Gestrauche aus Frank- 
‘reich kommen liess. In dem Garten steht ein ge- 
‘rdumiges Adobehaus, in welchem Erzbischof Pita- 
‘val wohnte. Auch hat der Erzbischof von Santa 
‘Fe einen sogenannten erzbischdflichen Palast, der 
‘yon Erzbischof Lamy erbaut wurde. Sehr selten 
‘wurde der erzbischdfliche Palast in Anspruch ge- 
‘nommen. Wenn wir Priester von der Kathedrale 
‘zum Erzbischofe gingen, so gingen wit durch den 
Ikleinen Garten des Pfarrhauses, kreutzten eine 
\Gasse und dann in den Garten des Erzbischofs. 
MWenn wir etwas besonders hatten, so gingen wit 
leben direct ins Empfangszimmer und Office des 


Erzbischofs, aber wenn wir nur einen Besuch 
machen wollten, so gingen wir zuerst zur Kiiche, 
um von Fraulein Robinson auszufinden, ob der 
Erzbischof beschaftigt sei. Oft hat Miss Robin- 
son mir eine gute Tasse Kaffe und ein feines Stiick 
Kuchen serviert und so ging ich gerne zum erz- 
bischoflichen Haus. Erzbischof Pitaval war im- 
mer sehr gut zu mir und ich hatte volles Vertrauen 
in ihm, so dass ich bei ihm wie zu Hause war 
und ich betrachtete ihn als meinen alten Vater. 

Es war im Dezember 1913, als ich eines Mor- 
gens zum Erzbischof ging. Als ich am Palaste 
vorbei ging, um in seine Privatwohnung zu ge- 
langen, hdérte ich im erzbisch6flichen Palaste Stim- 
men. Nattirlich wurde ich gleich aufmerksam 
und ich verstand die Worte: ,,I[ch werde ihn nach 
Chaperito schicken.’ Das ist fiir dich, dachte ich 
und ging gleich auf mein Zimmer zuriick. Es 
dauerte auch nicht lange, als mein Pfarrer eintrat 
und mich bat, mit ihn auf sein Zimmer zu gehen. 
Er erklarte mir, dass er es bedaure, aber der Erz- 
bischof wiirde mich nach Chaperito schicken und 
ich solle gleich zum Erzbischof gehen, um meine 
Ernennung als Pfarrer zu erhalten. Das hat mir 
nun doch gefallen, denn nach zwei Jahren Pfar- 
rer zu werden, ist keine Kleinigkeit. So geschah 
es auch und sogar sagte der Erzbischof: ,,Von 
jetzt ab hast du nichts mehr an der Kathedrale zu 
tun und morgen fahrst du nach Las Vegas und 
von da in der Postkutsche nach Chaperito und 
schaust dir die Sache mal an, damit du weisst, 
wie die Sachen da stehen.” ,,Sage aber keinem 
etwas,” fiigte der Erzbischof bei, ,,ich werde schon 
deinen Nachfolger ernennen.” 

Bald geschah etwas Unerwartetes. Wahrend 
dem Mittagessen an der Kathedrale kam ein Kran- 
kenruf. Der Pfarrer sagte, als die Hausglocke 
lautete: ,,Schau nach, wer da ist.” Als ich zuriick- 
kam sagte ich kurz: ,,Ein Krankenruf nach Rio 
del Medio und der Ruf ist etwas dringend”. 
Mache dich fertig’, sagte der erste Kaplan. 
Was, sagte ich, ich bin die Sache jetzt mide. 
Ich muss immer gehen und jetzt kénnt ihr mir 
den Buckel herauf laufen, ich gehe nicht und da- 
mit Schluss.” 

Der Pfarrer schaute mich gross an, aber er ver- 
stand den Witz. Er sagte sehr gemessen: ,,Ich bin 
so mit dir zufrieden gewesen, und jetzt nach fast 
einem Jahre verweigerst du zu einem Kranken zu 
gehen, auch wenn es weit ist?” ,Ach bin es jetzt 
miide, und der andere kann auch mal gehen.” 
Was,” schrie der andere Kaplan mich an, ,,ich 
gehe sofort zum Erzbischof und werde es gleich 
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berichten” — und weg war er. Der Pfarrer und 
ich haben fast Tranen gelacht und jeder ist auf 
sein Zimmer gegangen, um den Ausgang abzuwat- 
ten. Nach einer viertel Stunde kam der erste Kap- 
lan polternd zuriick und an meiner Zimmertur, 
die ich wohlweislich von innen verriegelt hatte, 
schrie er: ,,Jetzt bin ich es aber satt. Die neuen 
Herrn haben immer den Vorzug. Ich werde schon 
sehen, was ich tue’. ,,Mach doch kein solchen 
Spektakel,” sagte ich von drinnen, ,,es ist viel bes- 
ser zu gehorchen, wenn der Erzbischof dir sagt, 
nach Rio del Medio zu fahren”. 

Als mein Kollege weg war, gingen mein Pfar- 
rer und ich zusammen zum Erzbischof und haben 
noch mal herzlich tber die Sache gelacht. Als 
mein Kollege abends von dem Krankenrufe zu- 
ruck kam, fand er eine Note auf seinem Pulte, 
gleich zum Erzbischofe zu kommen. Was da pas- 
siert ist, konnte ich mir gleich denken, denn mein 
Kollege kam auf mein Zimmer und seine Hand 
ausstreckend sagte er lachend: ,,Gratuliere, du 
alter Fuchs’. Am folgenden Tage fuhr ich nach 
Las Vegas, um von da nach Chaperito zu gelan- 
gen, jedoch der damalige Pfarrer, Father Gilber- 
ton, riet mir ab, denn des hohen Schnees wegen 
auf der Ebene ware es fast unmdglich dahin zu 
gelangen. So fuhr ich denn in etwas gedimpfter 
Stimmung im Zuge wieder heim. Je mehr ich 
itber die Geschichte nachdachte, desto weniger ge- 
fiel mir meine neue Anstellung als Pfarrer. Die 
Missionen, so wurde mir gesagt, sind sehr hart 
und sehr weit zerstreut, die Wege sind besonders 
im Winter fast unpassierbar und die Leute leben 
fast alle zerstreut auf ihren Farms und es gibt 
kein Wasser die Felder zu bewdssern; in man- 
chen Platzen gibt es sogar kein gesundes Trink- 
wasser. Weihnachten sollte ich in Chaperito sein, 
aber je naher der Tag kam, desto weher wurde es 
mir, die geliebte Kathedrale zu verlassen. Eines 
Tages kam ich zum Erzbischofe und klagte ihm 
mein Leid. Auch sagte ich ihm, dass ich nicht 
kochen kénne und ich wiirde wahrscheinlich in- 
nethalb acht Tagen verhungern. Da hat er ge- 
lacht, und schliesslich gesagt: ,,Sorge dass du eine 
ordentliche Haushalterin bekommst und nimm dir 
eine von Santa Fe mit’. ,,K6nnen Sie eine em- 
pfehlen” ? frug ich. 

Darauf hin dachte er einen Augenblick nach, 
und ich glaube dass er ganz genau wusste, dass es 
die beste Hiilfe’ ist, eine zuverlassige Person zu 
haben, wenn man auf den Missionen arbeiten 
muss, wie in New Mexico. Ausserdem ist die 
Magenfrage fiir den Priester der tagelang auf 
Reisen ist, damals zu Pferd und im Buggy, eine 


der Missionsarbeit zu widmen. 
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sehr wichtige. Wenn er zu Hause ist, soll der’ 
Priester wenigstens ein ordentliches Essen haben, 
welches ihm zusagt, anstatt immer Bohnen und. 
Chile und schwarzen Kaffee und Tortillas. So: 
sagte der Erzbischof: ,,Nimm dir die Dona Maria. 
mit, die hat dir ja schon die Haushaltung gefiihrt) 
als du in Guadalupe warst”. Sie war eine aus~: 
serst gute Person und wusste auch ein gutes Essen, 
zu bereiten — sie war sogar eine feine K6chin, 
aber ich wollte etwas mehr. Auch auf den Mis-. 
sionen wollte ich nicht vertrocknen. Die Spanisch. 
Amerikaner sind gute Leute, aber der Europaer’ 
ist an andere Sachen gewohnt, der will gerade wie’ 
der Amerikaner eine intelligente Unterhaltung ha-- 
ben. Meine Idee war: Man muss doch jemanden: 
haben zu dem man intelligent sprechen kann. Das; 
sagte ich denn auch meinem Erzbischofe. Er sah) 
das ein und so nach einigem Nachdenken, sagte: 
er: ,,Weshalb gehst du nicht zu der Dame — so) 
und so — Ihre Mutter ist tot. Du hast sie ja: 
selber begraben. Frage mal an. Ihre Kochkunst: 
hast du ja auch schon probiert, wenn du mor-: 
gens dahin gingst um Pfannkuchen zu essen.” 
,,.Was ware wohl gut’, sagte ich, ,,aber die hat: 
eine Lebensanstellung als-Lehrerin mit einem Le-. 
benszeugniss.” ,,Vielleicht kann die auch in Cha-. 
perito Schule lehren und das ware eine grosse! 
Hiilfe ftir dich und die Missionen”. Gesagt, ge-. 
tan; es geht nichts uber probieren und oft auch: 
iiber riskieren. Ich muss eine grosse Ueberre- 
dungskunst angewandt haben, denn nach zwei bis 
drei Tagen reichte meine neue Haushilterin ihr 
Resignation als Lehrerin in Santa Fe ein, um sich 
Jetzt war ich 
sicher dass ich nach meinen langen Missionsrei- 
sen zu Hause wenigstens ein ordentliches Essen 
vorfand. Ich bin niemals ein Freund von Deli- 
katessen gewesen, aber ein ordentliches Essen 
wie Sauerkraut und Schweinefleisch hat mir immer 
zugesagt. An der Kathedrale, so viel wie ich 
mich erinnern kann, habe ich das nie bekommen. 
Ueberhaupt ist das amerikanische Essen eigentlich 
zu reichhaltig, wenn es frugaler wr, nicht so 
mannichfaltig, sondern einfacher, so wiirde es 
nicht so viel Apendicitis und Magenkrebs geben. 
Am Abend vor meiner Abreise, es war am 
22ten Dezember 1913, wurde mir die grdésste 
Ueberraschung zu teil, die ich nie vergessen werde. 
Ich hatte in Uebereinstimmung mit Monsigno 
Fourchegu so fiir die Columbusritter gearbeitet, 
dass dieselben in der ersten geraumigen Pfarr- 
schule alles gut eingerichtet hatten fiir die Ver 
sammlungen. Um nicht zuviele Auslagen zu ha 
ben, kaufte ich die Mébel von dem alten Hote 
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DeVargas und so wurde das erste Columbusheim 
schon eingerichtet. Auch gab ich einen sehr be- 
trachtlichen Teil meiner Bibliothek auf. Nun fir 
den 22ten Dezember wurde ich feierlich unerwar- 
tet in das Columbusheim beschieden. Da gab es 
denn an dem Abend ein grosses Banket zu meiner 
Abschiedsfeier, und nachher wurden soviele Re- 
den geschwungen tiber meine Leistungen in den 
zwei Jahren, dass es mir schwarz und blau vor 
den Augen wurde, denn ich hatte doch nur meine 
Pflicht getan. Der Hohepunkt wurde erreicht, als 
mit der Grand Knight als Zeichen der Dankbar- 
keit einen vergoldeten Kelch, der vorher vom Erz- 
bischofe Pitaval konsekriert worden war, tber- 
reichte. Das hat einen solchen Eindruck auf mich 
gemacht, dass ich nur Worte des Dankes stam- 
meln konnte. Als die Sitzung vorbei war, beglei- 
teten mich drei Columbusritter zur Kathedrale 
und jeder trug so viele Geschenke als er nur tra- 
gen konnte, meistens Tabak und Cigarren; ich 
aber trug stolz meinen eignen Kelch, welchen ich 
seit der Zeit immer bei der heiligen Messe ge- 
braucht habe. In der Zeitung, Santa Fe New 
Mexican stand das folgende: 

Knight Present Chaplain Kuppers with Gold 
Chalice. Presenting their chaplain, Father Peter 


Kuppers, with a gold chalice, beautifully en- » 


graved, the Knights of Columbus extended him 
their hearty wishes for success in his new field of 
Jabot. 

The announcement of the appointment of 
Father Kuppers, for over a year assistant priest 
at the Cathedral, to be pastor at Chaperito, 25 
miles east of Las Vegas, at first brought sorrow 
to the priest's many friends here, especially to the 
‘Knights of Columbus, whose Council he organ- 
ized in Santa Fe. But realizing that the field of 
Jabor for the energetic pastor would be broader, 
the Knights felt satisfied at the honor bestowed 
on their chaplain ect. 
 Vielleicht waren sie doch froh, dass sie mich 
los wurden! Es ist eben wahr, niemand im Leben 
ist unersetzlich, es ist ganz gleich wie dumm oder 
wie intelligent oder von sich selber eingenommen 
‘einer ist. Die Wahrheit ist, dass je diimmer ein 
Mensch ist, desto mehr halt er von sich. 

: . PETER KUPPERS 


‘. Mogen wir also ein gutes Werk tun, mogen 
| & Geld ausspenden an die Bediirftigen, so er- 
“fiillen wir nur eine Pflicht, nicht nur weil Chri- 
stus selbst im Wohltun uns vorausgegangen ist, 
‘sondern weil wir nur das, was ihm gehort, aus- 
reilen. | __ HI. Chrysostomus. 


ie 


Random Notes 


DDRESSING Italian Catholic Actionists the 
Holy Father said: “Men talk of a new order. 
It was Christ Who set up a real new order, and to- 
day we need a rebirth of that order. Statesmen are 
going to have their work cut out to bring about 
order again. The Church has a still higher aim, 
to propagate the Kingdom of God without which, 
even in the natural order, there cannot be realized 
that order which is peace. The Catholic Actionist 
has a special place in the Apostolate of the 
Church. We Catholics could do much more than 
we think possible. Therefore We appeal for ac- 
tion.” 


At Moscow, on July 9, 1937, Mr. Joseph E. 
Davies, at the time Ambassador of the United 
States to Russia, entered in his Journal: “Cardi- 
nal Pacelli made this powerful indictment of the 
Nazi Nordic New Religion in consecrating a 
church at Liseau: 

“Tn all the Churches of a powerful nation, 
which wicked leaders wished to imbue with an 
idolatry of race, an indignant protest of an octoge- 
narian Pontiff (Pius XI) resounded like the voice 
of Sinai to recall the imprescriptible rights of the 
Personal God of the Incarnate Word, of the Sa- 
cred Magistracy which has been confided to 
him.’ ” : 


No less than three times weekly there is issued 
by the Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics at Washington an Information Bulletin. 
It is evidently widely disseminated in our country, 
there has come to our attention a copy addressed 
to a barber shop in the city of Brooklyn, New 
York! The word Communism does not appear in 
this issue of the publication, but Stalin, the Soviet 
Union, and the Army are much in evidence. One 
article assures the readers: 

“All the peoples of our country know they are 
free and independent. In the Soviet Union we 
are a big family of nations, each of which feels it 
is to be a brother on equal footing with the others. 
The freedom and independence of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union do not give rise to a feeling of 
national self-isolation, but unity, mutual respect 
and fraternal support.” 

The whole, a clever piece of propaganda for 
which the average man hasn't the answer. 
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Order of St. Francis, St. Louis, $25; Caritas, Mo., $25; 
St. Joseph Benevolent Society, Milwaukee, $5; St. 
Francis Society, Victoria, Minn., $5; Henry G. Meyer, 
Minn., $2; A. D. Ridinger, Conn., $5; F. X. Mangold, 
Ill., $5; St. Joseph’s Society, Halletsville, Tex., $10; 
Rev. L. Daller, Pa., $20; E. Hackner, Wis., $10; Rev. 
Joseph Hensbach, S. D., $10; St. Eustachius Society, 
Burlington, Wis., $10; Mrs. J. P. Pfeiffer, Tex., $4.40; 
M. R. S., Illinois, $400; Miss L. K. Schilling, N. Y., $5; 
J. L. Schmidt, Ill., $38; N. N., N. Y., $5; St. Anne’s 
Society, La Coste, Tex., $5; Otto Jaeger, N. Nias OIE 
Cath. Kolping Society, St. Louis, $5; Mrs. Anna Riss- 
ler, N. Y., $1; Mrs. Alice Schmitt, Mo., $44; Rt. Rev. 
L. Schwarze, N. J., $25; Rev. Edward Leinheuser, Ohio 
$25; Total to including April 19, 1945, $6296.75. 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported, $142.32; F. H. Schwaller, Wis 
ene ae Pa., $2; Buffalo Catholic Insti- 
ute, buffalo, N. Y., $0.25; Total to includi 1 
Toes Lies cluding April 19, 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by firss 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 


and 


Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request! 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 
Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 


| 


| 

St. Elizabeth Settlement 

Previously reported, $10,236.11; United err 

Inc., St. Louis, $621.60; From children attending, $463.+ 

49; Int. Income, $27; H. Eichacher, Mo., $2; Total te 
including April 19, 1945, $11,350.20. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported, $5840.45; Western Catholic 
Union, Quincy, Ill.,$100; M. R. S., Ill., for In Memori- 
am, $100; A. A. Dobie, Conn., on aceount of Life Mem- 
bership, $15; Jacob Hunkler, N. Y., on account of Life 
Membership, $25; Total to including April 19, 1945) 
$6080.45. — . | 

Catholic Missions - 


_ Previously reported: $5876.98; Leonard Epp, Md.. 
$0.50; Caritas, Mo., $25; St. Elizabeth Guild, New York; 
$35; Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $434; E. Hackner, Wis.. 
$5; St. Eustachius Society, Burlington, Wis., $10; F. Hi 
Schwaller, $2; Rev. N ., $200; Mrs. Catherins 
Schmidt, N. Y., $25; Estate N. N., Illinois, $500; S35 
Stuve, Mo., $1; J. L. Schmidt, Ili., $1; Total to includ- 
ing April 19, 1945;-$7115.48. vei 


Gifts in Kind | 
were received from the following men and organizations 
of men (including receipts of April 17): ‘ 


Wearing Apparel, from: S. Stuve, Mo. 


(clothing and shoes). 

Books, from: Rev. Joseph Bartelme, Wis. (4); 
Rey. Henry J. Tennessen, Minn. (1 carton); Rev. F. A. 
Houck, Ohio (12); Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry Kaufmann, 


Mich. (5). - . 
stave Mere ES and Magazines, from: . 
Miscellaneous, from: S. Stuve, Mo. (toys). 
¥ 

teetest ss KEEP | i 
: EP FAITH 


fy 
thy buying: 
.WAR BONDS 
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